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Efficient Pumping 


EAs, 


BROBYNWHG research 
as:made possibile!’ the “Re 
aval3Bropetler., Pumps" by means of 
which large vofuimeés Gah Depamped efficiently 
against low heads. This ‘pani operates at 


electric motor and steam turbine speeds. 


The pump is exceedingly simple and com- 
pact and is so arranged that all parts are 
readily accessible and renewable without 


disturbing piping. Parts are interchangeable, 
being made to limit gages. 


The De Laval ‘Propeller Pump is ideal for 
circulating condenser cooling water, lifting 
storm water in drainage and sewer systems, 


irrigation service, in fact for all purposes 
within the head limitation of about 40 ft. 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JOURNAL, 


62xn YEAR 


Propeller, shaft and bearing. The renewable sleeve, 
which protects the casing from wear, and the guide 
vanes are here shown moved back from their work- 
ing positions in order to show the propeller. 


Atlanta 

Boston pamenrn. aera  ‘Trpenton,New Jersey 
Chicago Honolul H. I 

~ onolulu, ° ° = ‘ : 

a epee Houston Kansas City Manila, P. I. 

udu Los Angeles Montreal 


.\e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


LOCAL OFFICES 


New Orleans Salt Lake City 
New York San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 
Pittsburgh Toronto 

St. Paul Vancouver 


Manufacturers of Steam Trubines, Centrifugal y= Propeller Pumps, Rotary Displacement Pumps, 
Speed 


Reducing Gears, Worm 


Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors, Helical 
ears, Hydraulic Turbines, Flexible Couplings and Special Centrifugal Machinery 3153 
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“= INCREASED PRODUCTION modern Beloit improvements to help you secure greater 
ee production and improved quality at lower cost. 
ame LOWERED COSTS The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 


ams GREATER EFFICIENCY BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 
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The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 
eet YOU'LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 
“a(S 


(ON ~. Pickles Drying Regulator 


2 x will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
a5 yc 4c nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
(2) By, ‘ : every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


US]! Ww. F. PICKLES Daddied, Gem. 


P df T - E V I N 1864 The Qualifications of 1934 


OVER 60 MODELS OF PAPER BAG EXCELSIOR FELTS 
MACHINERY | 


FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED 


are embodied in their name 


Elimination of felt marks 


Xactly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 
PASTEO-END SEWEO-END | Easy starting and non-blowing 
MULTI-WALL MUL TI-WALL Lasting qualities 


CEMENT SACK 


CEMENT SACK Satisfying performance 
I I mmeasurably successful 


Order today and 


. — \ 
BATES TYPE VALVE 


oe 
Se SOS | Reduce your felt costs 
masae perma CYLINDER WETS 
MILLINERY ORY ' 2 (Open and water shedding.) 
mehr CLEANER 68 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
GARMENT ‘ S : 
os B= Maximum tonnage obtained if run _ over. 
ano LARGE 
FLAT & TUCKED eee 4 
SPECIALTY EXCELSIOR FELTS 
BAGS 


Manufactured by 
KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 


ALSO MULTI-COLOR PRINTING PRESSES - COMPENSATORS CAMDEN, MAINE 


BOTTOMERS - GLUING - PASTING - PAPER WAXING 


. MACHINERY, ETC. ' Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON Y 
POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 75 Duane i New Dh ple Sacha 


1228 38th STREET — BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


REEL GUMMING MACHINE 


With air conditioned drying chamber and additional 
Drying Cylinder for the production of gummed 
paper, cloth or tape, etc. 


Built in various sizes. 


Breaking apparatus for the manufacturer of 
non-curling gummed paper 


Special multicolor Tape Printing Machines 


PADGETT & RICHMAN 
selling agents 
100 Hudson Street New York City | 


ss 


| —_ 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Along draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all 
standard sizes. 


p Heavy duty caps with re- 
entorced square hole. This new 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


wm A oO 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted. 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


| SUPER ROLLS 
| CALENDERS REFILLED 
FRICTION AND 
CALENDERS REFINISHED 
REGARDLESS 
EMBOSSING OF 
CALENDERS dest 
COTTON AND 
F AND MANUFACTURE 


PAPER 
ROLLS 


New York Office 
50 Chu._a St 


>= Southern Agent 
7 H. G. Mayer, Charl ; 
Providence, R. I. yer, Charlotte, N. C, 


i. , Alm 


SPECIALLY PROCESSED 


Beater Starch 


Amijel is a pure starch so treated that 


it is able to absorb cold water to form 
a paste. Ordinary starch would have 
to be conked to form a similar paste. 
This is why Amije! can be added to 


the beaters directly ... in dry form. 


Manufactured by 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


|ai % dim 
THE 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


| 


| 
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Herizontaliy Split Casmg Double Suction 


Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for ail conditions and services. Forty-four years ot 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places ws 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 


of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performanee of ov: 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manuiactured by the 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 
371 Market St. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9934% 


EXAS Gur ULPHUR //0. 


75 E.45™ Street New York City 
Mines:Gulf.Newgulf a d Long Point.Texas 


| Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


See ne et ee we A aa 


. “ ~ eae 
‘ MTS 
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Jordan Fillings For High Grade Mills 


Trade Mark The bars are made of our stainless metal. They stay 


| ee p ay , t T 7 V E >] up square, are unaffected by chemicals, and they resist 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the abrasive wear. In stock for every known make 
and size Jordan. 


Also plain, that stand up to the work required of 
a Jordan in rough stock mills. 


THE BAHR BROTHERS MFG. CO., 
MARION, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Place your refining problems up to us. 


We make four size Refiners and one labora- 
tory size. For belt drive, V belts, and direct 
connected. 


THE BAHR BROTHERS MFG. CO., 


MARION, INDIANA, U. S. A. Bahr Centrifugal Disc Refiner 
“Mt. Vernon” Standard Weave “Richland” Triplex Weave 
Medium—Standard—Extra Heavy Widths 68” to 210” 


Widths 36” to 164” 
Felts within the above ranges made in lengths as required 


rTil ti 


Columbia, 8. C., Plant of Mt. Vernon—Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore—Where “Richland” Felts are made 


Orders must be placed sufficiently in advance to insure satisfactory delivery 


TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 


40 Worth Street, New York 
Sole Selling Agents for 
MT. VERNON—WOODBERRY MILLS, Inc. 


BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—BOSTON—SAN FRANCISCO—NEW ORLEANS 
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LUBR ICATI ON 


PULP and PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


Let us show you what a GOOD lubricant can do towards savings 
on power and less wear on your equipment. 


PORT HURON XYLITE COMPANY 


GREASES, OILS, SOAPS 
PORT HURON MICHIGAN 


MODEL 28 


ROLLER BEARING 
CUTTER 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestaut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, Post 
Card and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 


also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 


— HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MILLS: 
Mechanicsville, New York Tyrone, Penneyivenia MAKERS OF 
Luke, Maryland Williamsburg, Pennsylvania SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS, 
Cevingtea, Virginia Cass, West Virginia CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS. 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Keliner-Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamn, Sweden 
Cellulosefabriks A.-G., Bratislava, Czecho- Slovak 
Sarpsborg, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden Aktieselskabet Greaker Cellulosefabrik, Greaker ——— 
Hallein and Villach, Austria Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
KRAFT PULP 


Beryl och Ala Nya a Absisboleg, Séderhamn, Sweden 
Kalix Trdindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjarden, ‘Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 

Nensjé Cellulosa A.-B., Sprangsviken, Sweden 


Selling Agents 


J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 


——-— 


—— 
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Superintendents! 


At the beginning of this new and 


prosperous year we have ready for 


distribution a new sample card 


showing a full range of Mist Shades. 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


Be sure and ask for Sample Uard 


No. 14-EQ. 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., “Always consult H. & M.” 


60 EAST 42nd ST. & 


NEW YORK 


HELLER & MERZ CORPORATION 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
35 Hartford St. 146 W. Kinzie St. 4© Albert St. 


PHILADELPHIA — South St. and Delaware Ave. 
Factories— Newark, N. J. and Bound Brook, N. J. 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


In Tannate Belts 
pliability, strength, ; 
grip and durability 
are combined : 4 


in an unusual degree. 


PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES 


ANNATE Belting often leads to a production ad- for Beaters and Jordans. Its unusual grip tends to 

vantage. In one paper mill the change from oak evener running of calenders and cone drives. 
to Tannate Belts in the beater room made unneces- Such production advantages are the experience of 
sary the use of ten idler equipments. mills using Tannate Leather Belting; and can be the 
experience of others, without any great risk. For the 
Rhoads Service Guarantee leaves you to be the judge 

The Tannate strength combined with its capacity of whether your purchase and use of Tannate Belting 
for carrying over-loads, not only temporarily, but for is profitable; and our engineering department is at 
extended periods, gives Tannate Belts a special value your command. 


Save by Modern Group Drives and Rhoads Tannate Belts 
SAVE BY J. ELRHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA. 35 N SIXTH ST. 


MODERN GROUP DRIVES NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, CLEVELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Power saved—time saved—equipment not needed! 
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FOR 193 4 
LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


OF THE PAPER AND ALLIED TRADES 


A complete, up-to-date reference book of the paper industry, for the 
busy executive who must have reliable information at his finger tips. 


Entire contents classified under separate headings 
for the United States and Canada, alphabetically 
and geographically arranged by states. 


CONTENTS 


City Address of Miils and Mill 
Supply Houses 

Classified List of Paper Mill Prod- 
ucts, Canada 

Classified List of Paper Mill Prod- 


CONTENTS 


Paper and Pulp Mills in Canada 

Paper and Pulp Mills in United 
States 

Paper and Pulp Mills in Cuba, 

.'5, DIRECTORY Mexico and South America 


ucts, United States i Lockwood Paper Specialties 
Classified List of Pulp Mill Prod- oF THE Papeterie Manufacturers 
ucts, Canada 


Prepared Roofing Paper Manufac- 
turers 


Pulp Testing Chemists 
Purchasing Agents 


oe wees. : Trades 
aoe agra He 


Coated Paper Manufacturers 


Envelope Manufacturers Rags and Paper Stock Consumed by 
the Mills 
Glazed and Coated Paper Manufac- 


turers Statistical Table of Mills 


Tablet Manufacturers 

Tag Manuafcturers 

Toilet Paper Manufacturers 
Trade Associations 


Twine Manufacturers in United 
States and Canada 


Idle Mills 
Index to Mills 


Machinery and Equipment Manu- 
facturers 


Mill Officials 


Vegetable Parchment Paper Manu- 


Pad Manufacturers facturers 


Paper Merchants, Canada 
Paper Merchants, United States 
Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 
Paper Bag Manufacturers 
Paper Box Manufacturers 


Wall Paper Printers 
Watermarks and Brands 
Waxed Paper Manufacturers 
Wood Pulp Importers 


SPECIAL TRAVELERS’ EDITION—A limited number of copies, pocket size, 
for use of traveling men, taking in the Mill Section, which comprises the Paper and 
Pulp Mills, the Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. These copies are bound in thin 
leather covers. 


Price $7.50, including delivery charges ($7.00 cash with order), 


Simply cut out the coupon below, pin your check or money order thereto, and 
your copy will be delivered to you shipping charges prepaid. 

LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURRAL CO., Inc. 

15 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send, delivery charges prepaid, a copy of the 1934 (59th) Annual Edition of Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
and Allied Trades. Price $7.50 ($7.00 cash with order). 


Check which edition you want: 


0 Regular Edition. a i a a ets aU as Lille gat lh ricer ald 
[] Travelers’ Edition. I na a a a ied as tar ge Ribas Selb aie gh eh RIE IRI Le on Te Th ee ls 
LCL ea ese snhon donee aasvcas ane PE ee tee ST TT ERT eT Le reid Tere 
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Sy For Pulp and Paper Mills 
2 poet 
3 UA 
; Brass, Bronze, Copper, Monel Steel, 
Stainless Steel, or any metal desired, 
perforated to your order with any size 
or shape of holes. 
ye 
For Centrifugals, Shakers, Drainers, 
Blow Pit Bottoms. 
4 YY: We offer our services to aid you in 
wa 
{ any new development or to reduce 
i excessive screen costs. 
Excellence of Product — Low Prices. 
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SKF EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 


CHAS. WALMSLEY 
& CO. LTD. 


AND 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 


@ You may buy a bearing as 
a bargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for 
nothing is apt to cost so much 
as a bearing that cost so little 
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EARLY 000 SKF ’S ON HUGE BOARD MACHINE 


vv v END TO END 


NEARLY 500 S3fSF Ball and Roller Bearings are on this huge 
board machine...said to be the largest in the world...designed 
and built by Chas. Walmsley & Co. Ltd. in conjunction with the 
Beloit Iron Works of the U.S.A. for an English paper mill. It is 
capable of producing board 165" in finished width. Continuity 
of operation and low maintenance were the prime factors that 
governed the selection of SiS Performance to safeguard a 
large capital goods investment. 


Every vital bearing location is protected with SiS ’s. In the wet 
end they are to be found on the moulds, couchers, whippers, 
baby presses, the drive press, doctor felt rolls, suction drum and 
the suction press roll. In the main press part HLISF’s are on the 
top press and wet felt rolls. In the dry part, the lead, spring 
and presser rolls, the triplex cutter, revolving knife shafts, draw, 
nip and lead rolls and driving shafts are on SLSF’s. The exten- 
sive use of SSSSF Bearings in this modern plant is based on... 
satisfactory past experience. 


3146 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. and ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
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Thursday, January 4, 1934 


Code For Paper Distributing Trade Is Signed 


Code Provides for a Standard 40-Hour Week for All Employees Except Watchmen, Outside 
Delivery Men and Executives, With a Provision for Not More Than Eight Extra Hours in 
a Week for Which Time and One-Third Shall Be Paid—The Minimum Wage Under 
the Code Shall Be From $14. to $15. Per Week 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasHINcTON, D. C., January 3, 1934—The paper dis- 
tributing trade code has been signed by the President and 
became effective on January 1. 


The code provides for a standard 40-hour week for all 
employees except watchmen, outside delivery men, and 
executives, with a provision for not more than 8 extra 
hours in a week for which time and one-third shall be paid. 
Virtually all employees of this Trade are of the ware- 
house and office class, and are paid on a weekly basis. This 
minimum wage under the code will be from $14 to $15, 
depending on the size of the city in which the employer’s 
business is located. A minimum wage of 37% cents per 
hour for men, and 34 cents for women, is prescribed for 
about 100 employees engaged in incidental processing who 
are employed on an hourly basis. 


The Trade comprises some 1,000 establishments and em- 
ploys approximately 20,000 persons. It is estimated that 
the code will increase employment about 15 per cent, while 
raising the minimum wage rate. 


The revised code as of December 8 is as follows: 
Article I. 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act the following is hereby submitted 
as a code of fair competition for the paper distributing 
trade, and upon approval by the President its provisions 
shall be the standards of fair competition for such trade 
and shall be binding upon every member thereof. 


Article II. Definitions. 


TraDE—The business of distribution by “wholesalers” 
or “distributors” of any or all lines of paper and paper 
products in the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, with the incidental processing of such products usual 
«nd ordinary in such trade. A “wholesaler” or “distribu- 
‘or” for the purpose of this code shall be defined as a per- 
‘on or firm, or a definitely organized division thereof, 
vhich buys and maintains at his or its place of business a 
‘tock of the lines of merchandise which it distributes, or 
vhich although not maintaining such stock buys such mer- 
handise and in the sales thereof assumes credit risk; and 
which through salesmen, advertising and/or sales promo- 
ion devices sells to retailers and/or institutional, com- 


mercial and/or industrial users, but which does not sell in 
significant amounts to ultimate consumers. 

Memser-—A natural person, partnership, corporation, 
association, trust, trustee, trustee in bankruptcy or re- 
ceiver, engaged in such trade. 

ULTIMATE CoNSUMER—The term “ultimate consumer” 
as used herein is defined as a purchaser for home and per- 
sonal use and not for use or consumption in trade or busi- 
ness or by institutions. 

EmpLoyeE—The term “employee” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone engaged in the trade in any capacity receiv- 
ing compensation for his services, irrespective of the na- 
ture or method of payment of such compensation. 

EmpLoyer—The term “employer” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone by whom such employee is compensated or 
employed. 

PRESIDENT, Act, ADMINISTRATOR—The terms “Presi- 
dent,” “Act” and “Administrator” as used herein shall 
mean, respectively, the President of the United States, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and the Administrator 
appointed under Title I of said Act. 

AssociaTION—The National Paper Trade Association 
ei the United States. 

Population for the purposes of this Code shall be deter- 
mined by reference to the 1930 Federal Census. 


Article III. Subordination. 


1. If and when a General Code for the Wholesaling and 
Distributing Trade, hereinafter referred to as the General 
Code, shall have been approved by the President and shall 
become effective, this Code shall become subordinate to 
such General Code and shall be deemed a supplemental 
Code for the Paper and Paper Products Commodity Divi- 
sion thereunder. 

2. Such General Code shall, when so approved, be 
recognized as bindir. in this Trade upon all the members 
thereof, and the Code Authority designated in this Code 
shall constitute the Divisional Code Authority for the 
Paper and Paper Products Commodity Division under the 
General Code, and shall have the powers prescribed for 
such Divisional Code Authority in the General Code. 

3. In the event that any provisions of this Code shall 
be found to be inconsistent with the provisions of such 


(Continued on page 21) 
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News Print Paper Production Gains in Canada 


i 


Output During First Eleven Months of 1933 Totalled 1,833,000 Tons, Compared With 1,780,- 
000 Tons in Corresponding Period of Preceding Year—While Increase Amounted to 
53,000 Tons, Values Declined—Additions Made to Developed Water Powers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTREAL, Que., January 2, 1934—Recovery is, on the 
whole, the key word to be used in describing the economic 
condition of Canada at the opening of 1934, though the 
recovery iS as yet in its earlier stages. At the close of 
1933 the Dominion still stood fifth among the nations of 
the world in the value of her exports, the only countries 
ahead of Canada in value of exports being the four great 
industrial countries, the United States, the United King- 
dom, France and Germany. The favorable balance of 
visible merchandise trade is $104,940,000 in the elapsed 
eight months of the fiscal year to November 30, as com- 
pared with $45,126,000 in the same period of the previous 
fiscal year. 

While agriculture is still in a precarious position there 
has been a remarkable expansion in general industrial pro- 
duction, and especially in the production of gold, nickel 
and other minerals. 


Forestry production, after long repression, has revived’ 


very considerably in recent months, owing to the opening 
up of markets in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

News print production in the first 11 months of 1933 
has totaled 1,833,000 tons, as compared with 1,780,000 
tons in the same period of last year—an increase of 53,000 
tons, though values have declined. Exports of both un- 
manufactured and manufactured wood are also on the 
increase, owing largely to the current necessities in the 
United States and to the preferences accorded by the 
United Kingdom. 


Substantial additions have been made to the developed 
water powers of Canada in 1933. In recent months the 
average daily output of electric power has been on the in- 
crease, and in October reached the highest figure yet re- 
corded in the Dominion, namely, 51,265,000 kilowatt 
hours per day, an increase of 16.6 per cent over the same 
month in 1932. 


Employment Increases 


As to employment, the increases between the low point 
of April 1 and December 1 have added 147,000 workers to 
the staffs of some 8,400 reporting firms, and it is estimated 
that this represents an increase of some 300,000 employed 
workers in the Dominion as a whole in the last eight 
months. The general index of employment, standing at 
91.8 at December 1, 1933, was then at the highest level in 
the past two years, though it is still more than 8 per cent 
below that of the base year 1926. The total amount of 
bank debits at the clearing house centres in Canada in 
the first eleven months of 1933 aggregated $27,490,000,000, 
as compared with $23,760,000,000 in the same period of 
1932, being a gain of 15.7 per cent. 


Paper Exports Larger 


News print exported from Canada in November, 
amounting to 3,425,850 cwt., valued at $5,828,878, showed 
an increase in volume but a decrease in value compared 
with those of November, 1932, when they were 3,071,376 
cwt., at $6,631,241. Last month news print went to 29 
countries, of which the United States took the largest 
amount, namely, 2,711,428 cwt., valued at $4,914,872. 


Canadian exports of wood pulp and screenings in No- 
vember totaled 1,165,387 cwt., valued at $2,227,443, re- 
cording a considerable increase over the October export 
of 1,122,475 cwt. valued at $2,214,662, and the November, 
1932, export of 1,002,605 cwt. at $1,813,885. The bulk of 
the export 1,008,500 cwt. valued at $1,894,454, went to the 
United States. 

The total export of paper and manufactures of paper 
amounted in value to $6,157,437, compared with $6,602,255 
in October, 1933, and $6,857,929 in November last year. 
The export to United States was valued at $4,953,408. 
The total exported in the 12 months ended November was 
$71,635,446, compared with $89,033,979 in the previous 12 
months. 


F. Pagenstecher Joins Nepco Staff 


Appointment of Felix Pagenstecher of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to the executive personnel of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, was announced this morning by John E. 
Alexander, first vice-president and general manager of the 
company at the offices in Port Edwards. Mr. Pagenstecher 
will become a vice president of the company and will be 
uctive in general executive capacities. He will assume his 
new duties on January 2 and will soon move with his 
family to Port Edwards, where they will make their resi- 
dence says The Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune. 

Mr. Alexander notified the paper trade of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pagenstecher in a letter just mailed out in 
which he said the new executive “has become associated 
with us in an official capacity for the purpose of supple- 
menting our present organization in a way that is intended 
to enable us to render added service to our customers in 
the industry. In making this announcement it is our wish 
to emphasize that there is no intention of making any 
changes in our personnel or in our policies because the 
success of both are recognized by us, through the substan- 
tial support they are getting. 

“Mr. A. R. Jackson, our sales manager, will, as hereto- 
fore, continue to supervise the sale of our entire product, 
including the wrapping, fine paper and specialty grades.” 

In supplementing the above statement Mr. Alexander 
said, “We are genuinely fortunate in having Mr. Pagen- 
stecher join our organization. I have known of him for 
some time, recognized his valuable experience in the pape 
industry and feel we have made an excellent selection. We 
are happy that he has chosen to accept our invitation to 
come to Port Edwards and bring with him a wealth of 
experience and ability.” 

Mr. Pagenstecher, according to Mr. Alexander, was 
formerly manager of the Riverview Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. For 12 years he was president 
of the Bryant Paper Company, also of Kalamazoo. He 
resigned his position there to go to Portland, Ore., where 
he was president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, which position he held until a merger of the Hawley 
mills and other western companies. He returned to Kala- 
mazoo a year and one-half ago to rejoin the Bryant Com- 
pany in a sales capacity, from which position he is resign- 
ing to accept the invitation of Mr. Alexander to come to 
the Nepco mills in executive capacities. 
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Demand for Paper Encouraging in Chicago 


Fine Paper Distributors Experience Much Better December Than in 1932—Book Paper Ton- 
nage Moving at Increased Speed, With Quotations More Stable—Kraft Wrapping Paper 
Comparatively Slow—News Print and Ground Wood Papers Stronger 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., January 1, 1934—The seven days between 
Christmas and New Year have never been known to pro- 
duce much activity in the Chicago paper market. This 
vear seems to be an exception, even though it is doubtful 
whether or not merchants and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives know where they stand in the matter of prices. Hours 
have been spent in preparing prices on goods sold from 
mills to merchants, and the merchants, in turn, are cooper- 
ating with the mills in spending additional hours in figur- 
ing out resale prices. 

While this hectic work has been going on a comparative- 
ly small but encouraging demand is noticeable. Fine paper 
merchants are reporting a much better December than in 
1932 and even while actual price figures are not yet clear, 
much merchandise is being sold. The book paper market, 
a bit more stabilized as to its price situation, is slowly in- 
creasing its speed although buyers continue hesitant until 
after inventory periods. Kraft markets are comparatively 
slow although advance interest shows good prospects im- 
mediately following inventory period. Ground wood re- 
ports show much activity in revision of prices although 
actual demand has not yet improved to an appreciable 
extent, according to reports. The outlook for news print 
is reported better. Board demand is holding its own, con- 
tainer varieties and corrugated having been helped mate- 
rially by repeal. There is little activity in waste papers. 

Mill representatives in the Chicago area are pleased over 
the possibility that the code will bring about the near elim- 
ination of hand-to-mouth buying, a procedure that has 
been decidedly costly for many years, particularly since 
the advent of prompt delivery systems. Heretofore, while 
paper merchants have been compensated by higher prices 
for the breaking up of cartons into small lots, the mills 
have not had the same compensation for something they 
found increasingly popular—and costly—year after year. 
Now, under the code of fair practices, cartons will be the 
smallest unit sold and there will be no room for debate in 
those grades of paper operating under these provisions. 
The process of splitting sealed cartons into small lots has in 
the past necessitated a lot of overhead expense which, in 
many cases, has been reported as perilously near the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. Without this provision it 
is reported in the Chicago area that mills would have been 
in an unfortunate position of trying to fill small hand-to- 
mouth buying requests while forced to absorb much higher 
overhead and production expense brought about by code 
provisions as to wages, hours of labor, etc. Thus the elim- 
ination of a perplexing problem plus an upward revision 
of prices based on actual production costs is going to help 
materially in bringing mills back to a profit basis even 
after taking care of increased overhead. 

This is one of the reasons why Chicago representatives, 
even while working nights to revise prices to merchants 
and resale prices as well, have felt kindly toward the “new 
deal” in general and have cooperated to the utmost in 
putting over the entire program. 


Association Activities 


The Chicago Paper Association is to hold its first meeting 
of the New Year on Tuesday, January 9, at the Blackstone 


Hotel. Under the leadership of President M. A. McNulty, 
the meeting will undoubtedly take up immediate problems 
concerning the local market. Reports from coarse paper 
merchants indicate a favorable feeling toward the associa- 
tion for the work it has done during 1933 in presenting a 
well organized front which has cooperated in an equally 
well managed local coarse paper market. Reports indicate 
that 1933 was, after all is said and done, a good year for 
these merchants. Warehouses were fairly full of paper, 
which felt the effect of rising commodity prices and thus 
brought a satisfactory return when coupled with an or- 
ganized market situation. Accordingly, because of its use- 
fulness—one item of proof among many—the association 
looks for increased support and cooperation from Chicago 
coarse paper merchants during 1934. 

The Middle West Division of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry staged a sort of surprise session 
on Tuesday noon, December 26, at the Brevoort Hotel.’ 
The salesmen even left the confines of the Hamilton Club 
to insure leaving even thoughts of business completely 
behind and spent the luncheon hour in all sorts of holiday 
festivity, including the singing of a large number of songs 
under the leadership of Jim Coy. Special entertainment 
was provided by two inimitable Irish singers—Joe Gubbins 
and Joe Cowhill. The SAPI will get back to normalcy on 
January 8 and will return to the Hamilton Club to resume 
the regular Monday meetings for the 1934 year. 


News of the Trade 


The current issue of the “Friendly Adventurer” issued 
by Bermingham & Prosser, Chicago paper merchants, 
reached customers just at the holiday season. Appropri- 
ately, the interesting twelve-page booklet contains a num- 
ber of interesting bits concerning the holiday season as 
well as some fine comments by business leaders. Unob- 
trusively, the center pages carry an interesting story head- 
ed “The Oxford Viewpoint—a new idea in paper making”. 
The copy includes a description of four well-known Ox- 
ford lines—Polar Superfine, White Seal Coated, Engrava- 
tone and North Star Dull Coated. The first, second and 
fourth grades seem to be unusually seasonal in name. 

H. S. Adler, secretary, reports that improved conditions 
in the board world are evidenced by promised attendance 
at an important meeting of the National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, next Wednesday, January 3. The various groups 
within the association will hold special sessions on many 
matters, including the working out of code provisions 
under which the industry is operating. 


Soundview Gets Restraining Order 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

EverEeTT, Wash., January 2, 1934—A temporary re- 
straining order was waived in superior court here in the 
action of stockholders of the Soundview Pulp Company to 
prevent the $11,000,000 merger of that firm with the Rain- 
ier Pulp and Paper Company and Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts. The court set January 25 as the date of the trial 
of plaintiff’s injunction plea. Approval of the merger was 
given by directors of the three concerns. 


Philadelphia 
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Paper Market in Better Position 


Improvement Experienced During Past Year in Local Paper Industry Was Steady—While Pur- 
chasing is Generally Confined to Immediate Needs, Wrapping Paper and Bags Are in 
Good Demand—Merchant’s Code Should Insure Firmer Basis 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 1, 1934—The general tone 
among those in the paper trade in Philadelphia is much 
more hopeful than it has been—certainly much better than 
last year and with an improvement that has been very 
steady. Of course it is necessary to be extremely cautious 
in trading, for, generally speaking, people are buying more 
conservatively, which is a healthy way of doing business— 
the buying is confined to immediate needs, with consump- 
tion of wrapping paper and paper bags in good demand. 

Everybody is greatly concerned about the new process- 
ing tax and its probable effect, particularly on narrow 
rolls of gummed kraft in widths of less than two inches. 
It is feared that this new tax may work a hardship on 
manufacturers of gummed kraft, the supposition being 
that it will increase the sales of cotton twine; this tax is 
also reflected in certain kinds of paper bags. This new 
tax became effective as of December 1 but was not gener- 
ally announced until a week or so ago. 

During the week, word was received here that the Pres- 
ident had signed the Paper Merchants’ Code, and it is the 
concensus of opinion that hereafter a more firm basis will 
be established for business trading. 

A letter from one of the mills was received among the 
trade here a day or two since, withdrawing prices on 
cheaper grades of bond, paper and book, stating that it 
will accept orders for the present at least at old prices; 
and, assuming that this mill is well posted, this means 
that every order will stand on its own merits, prices to be 
determined according to the discretion of the mill. 


Appoints Paper & Cordage Committee Chairman 


George K. Hooper, president of the Paper and Cordage 
Association, announces the appointment of the following 
chairman; Amos N. Coath, treasurer of F. W. Winne 
and Son, Inc., the largest twine distributor in the United 
States, chairman of the Finance Committee; Vincent Dir- 
vin, of the Paper Manufacturing Company, of Pliiladel- 
phia, chairman of Membership Committee ; Leslie Bzrtlett, 
of Eastern Paper Manufacturing Company, chairmin of 
Entertainment Committee, and E. L. Richards, of Bu ‘Talo 
Envelope Company, chairman of Publicity Committee. 
The directors of this asseciation will hold a mecting on 
Wednesday next at 2 o’clock at the office of the Paper 
Manufacturers of Philadelphia, to formulate plans for 
stimulating its membership, hoping to attain a goal of 
seventy-five members. 


News of the Trade 


Simon Walters, president of Simon Walters, Inc., was 
host at the annual dinner on Wednesday, given to all those 
connected with his three houses—Philadelphia, Allentown 
and York. There was a representative attendance of the 
managers and executives of all three houses which include 
Lehigh Valley Paper House Division, Andrews Paper 
House Division and Philadelphia. They all gathered 
around the banquet table at Shoyers, located at Fourth 
and Arch streets, and all attested to the good comraderie 
existing, by singing and recitations. Mr. Walters addressed 
the gathering, expressing his satisfaction with the splendid 


co-operation and many promotional plans adopted during 
the year by his branch houses, stressing the fact that in 
view of a large inventory purchased at lower prices, he is 
very hopeful that with the orders now in hand for next 
year, business will far exceed his expectations. Above 
everything, Mr. Walters said he was thankful that all his 
employees and their families have enjoyed good health 
this past year. 

As is the usual custom at this Christmas time, the 
Thomas W. Price Company held its Christmas party at 
their offices, one hundred and seventy-five people being in 
attendance, including employees and invited guests. The 
feature of the event was a very well planned show, the 
dramatis personae being all employees of the Price com- 
pany under the direction of John Schmidt, also an em- 
ployee. After the show and singing of Christmas carols 
they were treated to a dinner during which Mr. Fort pre- 
sented each employee with a turkey. 

Some of the board mills in this vicinity have shut down 
this past week, and quotations are merely nominal waiting 
te see how the market will act after the first of the New 
Year. The snow storm restricted the collection of material 
but it will not effect present conditions, except for the fact 
there will be less stock coming in. 

The Paper and Bag Division of the Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting during this week to formulate 
plans for the coming year. 

Several thousand tons of scrap paper on the loading 
platform of the Container Corporation of America were 
swept by fire this past week, spreading dense smoke 
through a large part of Manayunk. Two alarms were 
sounded. The flames were confined to the concrete plat- 
form which skirts several fireproof buildings of the plant, 
occupying a full block on Nixon street above Fountain. 


Work of the Import Committee 


The United States Court of. Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has upheld the decision of the United States Customs 
Court on an importation of paper at Galveston. The Cus- 
toms officials, after submitting the paper through the Im- 
port Committee held it to be dutiable as writing paper at 
3 cents per pound and 15 per cent, while the importer 
claimed it to be book paper at % cent per pound and 10 
per cent. The lower court upheld the Galveston officials, 
and the higher court has sustained that decision. 

New cases have been initiated involving fifty shipments 
of foreign paper, including undervaluation of kraft wrap- 
ping, fancy writing, and various special papers. Nearly 
twenty of the cases originated at Los Angeles, where 
Japanese filter paper, canary and colored news, and other 
papers have been held for duty at rates highe1 than those 
claimed by the importers. 

Thirty-five cases which had been carried to the United 
States Customs Court on appeal by importers from rulings 
of the customs officials, which held these shipments to be 
dutiable at rates or values higher than claimed oy the im- 
porters were abandoned by the importers in court when 
they came up for trial. 
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Beiter Demand for Paper During Past Year Enables Manufacturers to Hold Own—Improved 
Request and Higher Prices for Various Grades of Pulp Experienced—Outlook for News 
Print Paper During Forthcoming Year Brighter Than for Some Time Past 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

J oRONTO, Ont., January 1, 1934—Definite improvement 
was recorded in 1933 in certain divisions of the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada. While the general situation is 
noi all that might be hoped for, yet the improvement, 
though small, has been encouraging. Improved demand 
and better prices for the various grades of pulp and a 
somewhat better demand for paper products have enabled 
the manufacturers to hold their own. Production in 1933 
is estimated at little more than that reported for 1932, 
when $135,634,983 worth of pulpwood and pulp and paper 
products were turned out. This is a lower figure than re- 
ported for several years past, due to the smaller values 
for pulp and paper products. Production held up fairly 
well in 1933 and, in the case of groundwood pulp and 
sulphite pulp, better prices prevailed. Developments, also, 
in the closing months of 1933 promise well for the Cana- 
dian news print manufacturers during 1934. Figures on 
production and consumption would indicate that a halt has 
been called to the decline around the middle of 1933. The 
demand situation is definitely more encouraging than it 
was at the beginning of 1933. 

Operations in 1933 were reduced in both the stiff box 
and folding box groups, the stiff box trade suffering most. 
Prices were also lower during 1933, although raw materials 
advanced toward the end of the year. Value of production 
in 1933 will, therefore, be somewhat lower than in the 
previous year. Increasing use of paper packages has 
helped maintain production of the industry during the past 
three years, the decline in the value of production being 
chiefly attributable to lower prices. Thus value of pro- 
duction in 1932 is only 25 per cent below the high level of 
1929 as compared with a drop of around 50 per cent in 
the totals for all manufacturing industries. Definite im- 
provement in almost all lines of printing became evident 
in the latter half of 1933, advertising revenue showed an 
up-turn, job printing houses became more active and em- 
ployment in the industry showed a steady upward tend- 
ency. The total revenue for the year, however, will be 
shortly below that of the preceding year. Heavier adver- 
tising appropriations already announced for 1934 make 
the outlook fer that year much better. 


Don Valley’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Don 
Vallcy Paper Mills Company, Ltd., was held at the com- 
pany’s head office on University Avenue, Toronto, a few 
days ago, when a successful year’s operations were report- 
ed. It was pointed out that considerable improvement had 
been made to the plant during the year, the benefits of 
which were already beginning to show in greater efficiency 
and economy in manufacture. The directors, Norman E. 
Wainwright, R. H. Joyce and John F. McKenzie, were re- 
elected. At the directors’ meeting following the annual 
session, Mr. Wainwright was re-appointed president and 
Mr. Joyce was re-appointed vice-president. 


E. W. Backus Files Counter-Claims 


With 2 suit for $7,000,000 against him, Mr. Backus 
has started a battle to regain control of his industrial or- 
ganizations. These comprise pulp and paper plants in 


Canada, together with lumber and power plants. He as- 
serts that the claim against him is but a part of a con- 
spiracy between the $70,000 a year receiver and a group 
of eastern bankers to destroy him and turn his properties 
over to a competitor. Mr. Backus claims that up until 
1931, when the receivership got under way, he never had 
any difficulties getting necessary finances for his maturing 
obligations. The bills were all paid on time and obliga- 
tions were all promptly met. Then in 1931 he discussed 
the financing of all maturing notes of Minnesota and On- 
tario Company with the fiscal agents. A bond issue was 
underwritten and funds arranged for. But tnen, within 
a few days, he was informed, despite that fact that Minne- 
sota and Ontario Company had cash on hand totalling $1,- 
100,000 that a receivership would have to be instituted 
and that all available cash was appropriated for the banks. 
The result of the receivership administration, he contends, 
has incurred heavy losses running into millions of dollars 
without notice or knowledge of the creditors primarily in- 
terested therein, and that the estate has been mulcted in 
excessive costs and expenses far exceeding anything in- 
curred by Minnesota and Ontario during the period of its 
successful operation. Continuance of the receivership, he 
says, will result in great and irreparable loss to the share- 
holders. The prospect of a fight over the properties he 
has built up over half a century give him no restive mo- 
ments, Mr. Backus states. 


Pulp Camp Dispute Settled 


Differences which have existed between the Spruce Falls 
Pulp and Paper Company, of Kapuskasing, Ont., and their 
employees, appear to have been satisfactorily adjusted, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Federal Minister of Labor. Mr. Gordon said that adjust- 
ment had been achieved through the co-operative efforts of 
Federal Labor Department and Provincial authorities. The 
differences precipitated a strike which began on November 
1, and which involved a couple of thousand pulpwood cut- 
ters engaged in camps in Northern Ontario from Coch- 
rane to Fort William. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


The coal handling plant installed last summer at the 
plant of the Great Lakes Paper Company, Fort Francis, 
Ont., is now in operation and the company is receiving 
coal from lake steamers over their own dock. 

Canada imports more waste paper than any country in 
the world, despite the fact that she is herself a leading 
world producer of pulp and paper products, stated William 
T. Malkin, retiring president of the Fort Erie Chamber 
of Commerce, commenting on the expansion of water op- 
erations at Fort Erie. Large cargoes of waste paper, he 
said, are being landed at Fort Erie dock via New York 
State Canal for transmission to interior points. 

The Board of Trade at Calgary announced that an un- 
named New York company planned to establish a chain of 
corrugated box factories in Canada. Enquiries have been 
made for a site in Calgary, although the main factory was 
planned for eastern Canada. No further details have been 
forthcoming. 
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Foreign Competition vs The Newsprint Code | 


Millwood, Wash., Dec. 19, 1933. 
Editor PaPpER TRADE JOURNAL: 

General Hugh S. Johnson, in transmitting the News- 
print Code to the President, wrote: 

“The newsprint industry is in a very serious condition. 
Consumption has fallen from 3,800,000 tons in 1929 to 
2,800,000 tons in 1932. The capacity of the mills in the 
United States is about 1,800,000 tons. In 1929 they pro- 
duced 1,400,000 tons and in 1932 1,008,000 tons. The 
price has fallen from $65 per ton delivered in 1929 to 
$40 in 1933. 

“It is doubtful whether even the most efficient mills can 
produce paper at this price in either Canada or the United 
States. In fact, five out of eight of the largest producers 
in the United States are in receivership, as well as prac- 
tically all of the Canadian mills, which are not supported 
by their affiliates. 

“As newsprint is imported duty free, the United States 
and Canada branches of the industry are particularly one 
from a competitive standpoint, and consequently the manu- 
facturers in the United States can obtain no reimburse- 
ment through increased prices for any additional costs 
which may be imposed upon them by this Code. 

“The condition of the newsprint industry has a depress- 
ing and disturbing effect on the general paper industry, 
both because newsprint mills can and do shift over to 
other types of paper, and because the price of newsprint 
has a pronounced influence on the price of other paper. 

“Newsprint contracts are generally made for the cal- 
endar year and offerings for 1934 are now being made. 
Some offers as low as $30 to $35 per ton, delivered, have 
been made by Canadian mills. The Paper Industry as a 
whole is in something of a panic for fear that a lower 
price for newsprint will be established and that this will 
result in the inability of the Industry to meet its increased 
costs under the National Industrial Recovery Act.” 

‘Some twenty years ago our Government gave away the 
newsprint industry to Canada by eliminating the tariff on 
newsprint paper, the only one of all the different kinds of 
paper to be stripped of such protection. So now newsprint 
is subject to the unrestricted competition of Swedish, 
Norwegian and Finnish as well as Canadian mills. Soon 
Russia may be added to the list. 

Paragraph 3 (e) of the Recovery Act gives the Presi- 


dent power to place such limitations and fees upon imports 
as may be necessary to make the Act workable. Unre- 
stricted foreign competition will cause any code to fail 
because of the impossibility of paying American wages, 


taxes and raw material prices and then selling the resultant 


product at foreign prices which are based on much lower 
values. 

The Newsprint Code was approved and signed by the 
President November 17, becoming effective November 27. 
It is designed to stop unfair competition, to end price 
cutting and to prevent selling below United States costs. 

Prior to the signing of the code General Johnson called 
a conference in Washington between the United States 
mills and the mills of Canada and Europe in order to work 
out an agreement in harmony with the newsprint code 
without making it necessary to resort to the import control 
power of the President under paragraph 3 (e) above cited. 

Since then various conferences have been held with the 
result that the Canadian mills have organized a “Baby 
NRA” and they have drawn a “supplementary code” 
which it is proposed now to have adopted by a composite 
association of the Canadian and the United States mills. 

The primary statement of the proposed supplementary 


code is that contracts made prior to October 24 shall be 
held valid. These contracts in many cases cover periods 
of three to five years and in other cases are of indeter- 
minate duration, the price being adjustable to conditions. 
This means that these below-cost prices coupled with all 
of the tonnage secured by Canadian mills as a result, are 
to hurdie the Recovery Act and the United States news- 
print code, thereby retaining the present volume now en- 
joyed by the Canadian mills in the United States market. 
Several Canadian mills are running at capacity while 
United States mills are running from 60 per cent to 80 
per cent capacity. The question of volume is just as im- 
portant as the question of price (in many cases more so) 
because the operation of a mill at capacity means a very 
material decrease in the cost of production. 

The proposed supplementary code if adopted will either 
force United States newsprint mills into bankruptcy or 
to manufacture other grades to the detriment of the pres- 
ent manufacturers of these other grades. In either event 
the result would be to leave the foreign mills in entire 
control of the market in addition to their control of prices 
which has been the condition for seven years past. At the 
same time the operation of the newsprint code for the 
United States mills commencing November 27, the date 
it went into effect, will materially raise their costs in ad- 
dition to the increases already felt from operation of other 
codes such as lumber which is raising the price of pulp 
wood. 

The newspaper publishers as a whole have not demanded 
price concessions from the newsprint mills. Many news- 
paper publishers and distributors of standard newsprint 
have continued to buy the regular standard grade of news- 
print, in many cases at a higher price than quoted by 
foreign mills, basing their action on a high degree of 
loyalty to the United States manufacturer and under the 
feeling that money circulated at home is the quickest way 
out of this depression ; that this money pays United States 
labor and taxes, hastens the exchange of domestic goods 
of all kinds and thus makes revenue for the Government. 

The price pressure has been applied by a few large pub- 
lishers of chains of daily papers. Their contracts have 
been used as a bait to Canadian mills and the resulting 
prices then are broadcast in the market, thereby making 
the price which all other mills have to meet. One con- 
tract was let in California to a Swedish mill at a price 
$8.00 a ton below whatever the American price might be. 
And this price was broadcast also. We cannot blame 


foreign mills for getting business in any way they can. 
The blame is on us for permitting it and on our publishers 
who buy while at the same time they are accepting NRA 
advertising and flying the Blue Eagle over their editions 
printed on foreign paper. 

The “panic” in the United States newsprint industry, 
mentioned by General Johnson, is largely caused by the 
experience of the industry with the enforcement of the 
anti-dumping laws by our Federal Government in years 
past. Some seven years ago, to capture our market one 
Canadian mill cut the price $10 to $15 a ton below the 
then current figure. All attempts to stop this under the 
anti-dumping laws proved unavailing, one main reason 
given by our Government being that complainants were 
not able to show injury because of the fact they were run- 
ning to capacity. 

This amounted to an invitation to foreign mills to in- 
crease their production to the demoralization of the United 
States industry so long as the United States mills could 
find other business to replace the stolen tonnage though 
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at a losing price. It also signified that the Government 
was willing to give up its potential income, further growth 
of the industry at home and jobs for 50,000 to 60,000 
heads of families. The first vigorous measure against 
dumping was taken by the Government last week when 
it demanded bonds for the values of all newsprint imports 
pending investigations of these shipments. ' 
The administration provides for R. F. C. loans to in- 


dustry. Under the present situation in the Newsprint 
Industry no band will lend. Nor can the Government con- 
sistently do so until this foreign threat is ended. 

That situation should be changed promptly by use of 
the President’s power to limit foreign imports to the extent 
of diverting sufficient tonnage in the United States market 
to operate United States mills at full capacity. In addi- 
tion the price should be raised at least to $45.00 per ton 
as it was before the Canadians made the cut last spring. 
Furthermore, a $5.00 tariff on foreign newsprint would 
give the Government much needed revenue. 

As to the ability of the consumer to pay the increased 
price, a report of industrial corporation profits for the 
year 1931 and 1932 shows that paper and products showed 
a net profit in 1931 of $1,600,000 and a deficit in 1932 of 
$8,661,000. The printing and publishing industry in 1931 
showed a gain of $20,097,000 and in 1932 a gain of $9,- 
325,000. The $5.00 cut in price last spring means at least 
z. $10,000,000 gain per year to the printing and publishing 
industry over the gain it had in 1932 and likewise at least 
a $10,000,000 loss to the paper industry in addition to the 
large loss shown in 1932. The figures for 1932 cannot be 
taken literally as applying directly to the newsprint in- 
dustry entirely but at least they are indicative. 

As a result of the fright of the Pinchot National Con- 
servation era, many of our people are still under the im- 
pression we do not have sufficient forest resources to care 
for the requirements of our paper markets. This is not 
so. In Alaska there are 23,000,000 acres carrying large 
stands of pulpwood, In the Tongass forest alone there is 
78,500,000,000 board feet of commercial timber on 3,000,- 
000 acres. It is estimated by one forestry expert that 20,- 
000,000 acres of well managed high grade forest land in 
Oregon, Washington and northern California would pro- 
duce from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 cords of wood per year 
perpetually; whereas total consumption in the United 
States for all purposes in peak years was less than 14,- 
000,000 cords. In addition, recent developments in the 
use of Southern pine by the Georgia State Department 
of Forestry opens up an entirely new source of pulpwood 
supply. 

Everything used in the manufacture of newsprint can 
be bought in the United States. All this indicates that we 
need a strictly American policy and one not to be confused 
and sidetracked by any attempt to take care of the industry 
in other lands. No foreign country would divide its market 
as proposed by the supplementary code. Can one imagine 
France or Italy inviting any such cooperative control of 
their national wheat market or Roumania for oil, England 
as to manufactured articles or Canada on any imports 
whatsoever. 

Canada’s policy is a good illustration. They put in- 
creasing duties on all imports of paper with the result that 
practically no newsprint has been exported to Canada for 
several years. Canadians recently started to enforce a law 
passed in 1928 providing an income tax on imports. More 
recently they have imposed a dumping duty on United 
States goods, inspired by the fall of the value of our 
dollar which has carried it to a slight discount below theirs. 
Their customs laws give their public officials the power 
te take immediate action when there is any threat of in- 
jury to their industries. Canada does not wait until the 


damage is done. 

Furthermore, at the Ottawa conference the Empire de- 
clared a new doctrine of nationalism. England now has 
protection against 90 per cent of its imports while the 
United States protects against less than 50 per cent. 

If our Recovery Act is guided by purely an American 
policy we do not have to accept any foreign supplements 
to our newsprint code nor work out any long winded 
agreements for division of our market with foreign mills, 
at the same time protecting them in all the iniquities they 
have worked upon us for years past in the way of price 
cutting, depreciated currencies, dumping of products and 
the theft of our business. We would not have to worry 


about their welfare any more than they have worried about 
ours. The Recovery Act itself and our newsprint code 
would be all necessary, providing they were enforced 
strictly from the American viewpoint. 

If the Government is to regulate and increase the cost 
burdens of the newsprint industry as a matter of national 
welfare, it likewise must protect the industry for the same 
reason. It cannot consistently assume the one and evade 
the other by putting on the industry the unfair burden of 
negotiating a division of our national market with foreign 
mills and foreign labor and the large newspaper publishers 
acting as arbiter. Our NRA policy cannot straddle this 
issue and be anything but a mockery. 

On the one hand it has initiated a code to correct ob- 
vious marketing evils and in this code has made provision 
for enforcing necessary conduct on the part of foreign 
manufacturers to permit of the code being maintained. On 
the other hand it has counseled us to negotiate with foreign 
mills ourselves, causing the assumption that either it is 
not able to control the importation of newsprint or that 
for some reason or other it is forced to discriminate 
against the newsprint industry of the United States in 
spite of the plain language of the law. . 

This situation cannot be compromised by accepting both 
of these viewpoints. We are either under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or we are not. If it is necessary 
for us to negotiate our own agreement with foreign in- 
dustries then most certainly we are not. 

Quite to the contrary, however, General Johnson’s letter 
to the President transmitting the newsprint code, by re- 
citing the difficulties of the industry, the effect of foreign 
competition and by its clear understanding of market con- 
ditions seems to indicate definitely that the code is effec- 
tive and workable and that upon proper presentation of 
our injuries from foreign competition the President will 
take requisite action to correct the trouble. 

If our balance of trade between industries as well as 
between industry and agriculture is not harmonized the 
whole system will fall down. In this country we can make 
this balance without any reference to other countries be- 
cause the sum total of all of our products makes for self- 
sufficiency. But it is national idiocy for us to contemplate 
a system which, to the detriment of home industry, pro- 
poses a division of our home markets with other countries. 
It is idiotic under this carefully calculated Recovery Act 
for us to blindly permit unjust and unequal division of 
the profits of trade as betweén the different groups in our 
own country. The favored group may be the gainer for 
a short period but eventually some one will have to pay 
for the idle time set up by an unbalanced system. Some 
one will have to pay taxes, local and federal and some one 
will have to keep up employment. The Federal and Local 
Governments cannot dole out from the public pocketbook 
indefinitely. Our National Wealth comes from the product 
and prosperity of our own labor, not that of other 
countries. 
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CODE FOR PAPER DISTRIBUTING TRADE IS SIGNED 


(Continued from page 13) 


-eral Code, the provisions of such General Code shall 
vail, (except as to the maximum hours and minimum 


ewes herein prescribed which are more favorable to the 


«.vioyee) and this code shall be deemed to have been 
mo iified accordingly. 


Article IV. Administration. 


The creation of a Code Authority to cooperate with 
the Administrator in administering the provisions of this 
Code is hereby authorized. 

2. The Code Authority shall be composed of seven mem- 
bers selected by the Board vf Directors of the Associa- 
tion with a view to geographical representation, two addi- 
tional members selected by the members of the trade who 
are not members of the Association but who assent to this 
code and who agree to comply with the requirement there- 
of and to sustain their reasonable share of the proper ex- 
penses of its administration in an equitable way with the 
approval of the Administrator (or such two members may 
be selected by the Administrator), and not more than three 
members designated by the Administrator who shall act 
in an advisory capacity without vote. 

3. (a) The Association shall (1) impose no inequitable 
restrictions on membership, and (2) submit to the Admin- 
istrator true copies of its articles of Association, by-laws, 
regulations, and amendments thereof when made, together 
with such information as to membership, organization, and 
activities, which the Administrator may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the Act. 

(b) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times 
be truly representative of the trade and in other respects 
comply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator 
may provide such hearings as he may deem proper; and 
thereafter if he shall find that the Code Authority is not 
truly representative or does not in any other respect com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act, may require an ap- 
propriate modification in the method of selection of such 
Code Authority. 

4. Members of the trade shall be entitled to participate 
in and share the benefits of the activities of the Code Au- 
thority by assenting to and complying with the require- 
ments of this Code and sustaining their reasonable share 
of the proper expenses of its administration. Such reason- 
able share of the proper expenses of its administration 
shall be determined by the Code Authority, subject to re- 
view by the Administrator, and shall be collected by the 
Code Authority from the members of the Trade. 

5. Powers of the Code Authority—The Code Authority 
(1) shall require from members of the Trade such re- 
ports as are necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Code, and (2) may upon its own motion or upon com- 
plaint of any member of the Trade make investigation as 
to the functioning and observance of any provisions of 
this Code, and (3) may hear and attempt to adjust such 
complaints, and report any violation of the Code to the 
\dministrator and (4) may from time to time appoint 

uch committees as it shall deem necessary or proper with 
: view to geographical requirements, make rules and regu- 
ations for the organization and functioning of such com- 
nittees which shall be known as Regional Committees, and 
lelegate to any such committee or committees generally or 
n particular instances such of its powers under the Code 
as it shall deem necessary or proper, subject to the ap- 
oroval of any actions of the said Regional Committee or 
committees by the Code Authority, and (5) shall generally 


administer this Code under the sanction and with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator. 


6. All acts of the Code Authority shall be subject to 


review by the Administrator and to suspension, modifi- 
cation or cancellation by him in any case in which he shall 
cetermine such act violates the purposes of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

7. The Administrator may from time to time after 


consultation with the Code Authority issue such adminis- 
trative interpretations of the various provisions of this 
Code as are necessary to effectuate their purpose. 


Article V. Hours. 


1. Employees engaged in the Trade shall not be re- 
quired or permitted to work hours in excess of the limits 
prescribed in the following schedule: 

Schedule of working hours 

(a) Watchmen: 

56 hours per week but not more than six days in any 
one week, 

(b) Outside delivery men: 

9% hours in any one day and 48 hours in any one week; 
provided, however, that time worked in excess of 9% 
hours in any one day and 48 hours in any one week shall 
be overtime and shall be paid for as not less than time 
and one-third, and no such employee shall work over 4 
hours overtime in any one week. 

(c) Executives and their personal secretaries and other 
employees regularly engaged in a supervisory capacity 
receiving $35 or more per week, and outside salesmen: 

no limitation. 

(d) All other employees: 

8 hours in any one day and 40 hours in any one week; 
provided, however, that time worked in excess of 8 hours 
in any one day and 40 hours in any one week shall be over- 
time and shall be paid for as not less than time and one- 
third, and no such employee shall work over 8 hours over- 
time in any one week. 

Provided, however, that no limitation on hours of work 
contained in said schedule shall apply to employees of any 
class when engaged in emergency repairs or emergency 
maintenance work involving break-downs or protection 
of life and property, in which case time and one-third 
shall be paid for hours worked in excess of the said 
schedule. 


Article VI. Wages. 


1. The minimum rates of pay shall be as follows: 

(a) In cities of over five hundred thousand population 
or in the immediate trade area thereof at the rate of $15 
per week. 

(b) In cities of between two hundred fifty thousand 
and five hundred thousand population or in the immediate 
trade area thereof at the rate of $14.50 per week. 

(c) In cities, towns or places under two hundred fifty 
thousand population or in the immediate trade area there- 
of at the rate of $14 per week. 

(d) The aforementioned minimum rates of pay shall 
be the minimum rates of pay for a 40 hour week, ex- 
cept for the employees specified under subdivision (b) of 
Section 1 of Article V hereof, and for such employees 
said minimum rates of pay shall be the minimum rates of 
pay for a 48 hour week. 

(e) In the case of employees on an hourly, part time, 
or piece-work basis, at a rate which will not yield less for 
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a full week than the minimum rate of weekly pay above 
prescribed. 

(f) In the case of employees continuously engaged in 
a mechanical or factory operation at the rate of $.3714 per 
hour for male employees, and $.34 per hour for female 
employees. 

2. Office boys and girls between the ages of sixteen 
(16) and eighteen (18) years inclusive may be paid at 
the rate of not less than 80 per cent of the minimums above 
mentioned otherwise applicable to them. The number of 
employees classified as office boys and girls shall not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent of the total number of employees of any 
employer provided that every employer having at least 
ten (10) employees shall be entitled in any event to one 
office boy or girl hereunder. 

3. A person whose earning capacity is limited because 
of age or physical or mental handicap may be employed 
at light work at a wage of not less than 80 per cent of 
the minimum prescribed by this Code provided the State 
Authority designated by the United States Department 
ot Labor shall have issued a certificate authorizing his em- 
ployment on such basis. Each member shall file with 
the Code Authority a list of all such persons employed by 
him. The provision of this section requiring a certificate 
of authority shall not become effective until sixty (60) 
days after the effective date of this Code. 

4. Female employees performing substantially the same 
work as male employees shall receive the same rate of 
pay as male employees. The Code Authority shall within 
ninety (90) days after the effective date of this Code file 
with the Administrator a description of all occupations in 
the Industry in which both men and women are employed. 

5. The wage rates of all employees receiving more than 
the minimum rates herein prescribed shall be reviewed 
and such adjustments, if any, made therein as are equi- 
table in the light of all the circumstances, and within (60) 
days after the effective date hereof, the Code Authority 
shall report to the Administrator the action taken by all 
members of the Trade under this Section. 

6. Every employer shall make reasonable provisions for 
the safety and health of his employees at the place and 
during the hours of their employment. Standards for 
safety and health shall be submitted by the Code Authority 
to the Administrator within (6) months after the effective 
date of this Code. 


Article VII. General Labor Provisions. 


1. No person under 16 years of age shall be employed 
by any member of the Trade (provided, however, that 
where permitted by law persons between 14 and 16 years 
of age may be employed not in manufacturing or mechani- 
cal departments not to exceed three hours per day and 
those hours between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. in such work 
as will not interfere with hours of day school), nor any 
one under 18 years of age at operations or occupations 
hazardous in nature. The Code Authority shall submit 
to the Administrator within sixty days from the effective 
date hereof a list of such occupations. In any State an 
employer shall be deemed to have complied with this pro- 
vision if he shall have on file a certificate or permit duly 
issued by the Authority in such State empowered to issue 
employment or age certificates or permits showing that 
the employee is of the required age. 

2. (a) Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in self-arganization 
or in other concerted activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 


(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shail 
be required as a condition of employment to join any con- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own choosing, and 


(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed by the President. 


3. Within each State this Code shall not supercede any 
laws of such State imposing more stringent requirements 
on employers regulating the age of employees, wages, 
hours of work, or health, fire, or general working condi- 
tions than under this Code. 


4. Employers shall not reclassify employees or duties 
of occupations performed by employees so as to defeat 
the purpose of the 4 ct. 


5. Each employer shall keep posted in conspicuous 
places accessible to employees the labor provisions of this 
Code. 


Article VIII. Accounting, Selling. 


1. The Code Authority shall, as soon as practicable 
formulate a standard method of accounting and costing 
for the Trade and submit the same to the Administrator. 
When it shall have been approved by the Administrator, 
every member of the Trade shall use an accounting and 
costing system which conforms to the principles of, and is 
at least as detailed and complete as such standard method. 


2. (a) In any geographical region in which the Code 
Authority in its discretion believes the condition of com- 
petition in any article or articles of merchandise to re- 
quire it, the Code Authority may by order put into effect 
a price reporting plan. Such plan shall be administered 
through a Regional Committee appointed as provided in 
Section 5 of Article IV hereof. Notice of such order 
shall be sent to every known member of the Trade selling 
the article or articles specified in said order in the said 
geographical region. Every member of the Trade selling 
such articles in such geographical region may at its option 
within the time specified by the Code Authority in said 
order file with the Regional Committee a list showing the 
current prices and terms and conditions of sale (including 
all differentials, discounts, trade allowances and special 
charges), of such articles offered for sale by such mem- 
ber in such region. Such member of the trade may from 
time to time file revisions of its price list; a revision, how- 
ever, shall not be effective until five days after the same 
shall have been filed, unless a shorter period be permitted 
by the Regional Committee. When any member of the 
Trade shall file any such schedule or any revision thereof, 
any other member of the Trade selling in the said geo- 
graphical region may also file a revision of his own schedule 
to become effective as of the same time as such first men- 
tioned schedule. The Regional Committee shall send to 
each member of the Trade selling such articles in such 
geographical region requesting the same, a copy of all such 
schedules and of all changes and revisions thereof. Such 
information shall also be available to any other persons 
concerned requesting the same. No member of the Trade 
filing a list of prices and terms shall sell such articles 
within such geographical region at prices lower or terms 
more favorable than those set forth in its price list afore- 
said or in the revision thereof. 

After 25 per cent in number and dollar volume of the 
known members of the Trade selling the articles specified 
by the Code Authority as aforesaid in such geographical 
region shall have filed their lists of prices and terms as 
aforesaid, notice to that effect shall be given by the Re- 
gional Committee to all known members of the Trade sell- 
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ine such articles in said geographical region. Thereafter 
ro member of the Trade shall sell within the said geo- 
»yaphical region any article or articles so specified by the 
Code Authority directly or indirectly by any means what- 

ver at a price lower, or discounts greater, or on terms 
ad conditions more favorable to the purchaser, than the 
lowest filed price, the highest filed discounts, or terms and 
conditions most favorable to the purchaser, then filed, but 
no. ning herein contained shall prevent such member of the 
Trade from at any time filing a list of his own prices, 
terms and conditions of sale. 

(b) Each schedule filed under this section shall state 
whether the prices, terms and conditions specified are jus- 
tified under subdivision (a) or under subdivision (b) (1) 
of Section 4 hereof, and in the case of justification under 
subdivision (b) (1) shall identify the schedule or sched- 
ules of the other member or members of the Trade justi- 
fying such prices, terms and conditions, A schedule justi- 
fied upon the basis of the schedule or schedules of another 
member or members shall become void forthwith upon the 
cancellation or revision upwards of such justifying sched- 
ule or schedules. If Section 4 of this Article be sus- 
pended the provisions of this subdivision shall be sus- 
pended for the same period. 

3. The Code Authority shall have power on its own 
initiative, or in the complaint of any member, to investi- 
gate any price for any product shown in any schedule 
filed hereunder, and for such purpose to require the mem- 
ber who filed such schedule to furnish such information 
concerning the cost of such product as the Code Author- 
ity, after such investigation shall determine that such price 
violates any of the provisions of this Article, the Code 
Authority shall so notify such member, and thereupon 
such price shall become void and of no effect. All such 
decisions by the Code Authority shall be filed with and be 
subject to review by the Administrator. 

4. Except in performance of bona fide contracts in ex- 
istence on the effective date of this Code no member of 
the Trade shall sell or permit the sale of any merchandise 
at less than the lower of the following: 

(a) In order to prevent unfair competition in the Trade 
and to avoid the demoralization of the market for paper 
and paper products, the practice of selling any merchandise 
below the replacement cost thereof to the seller is hereby 
declared to be an unfair trade practice. This practice re- 
sults in speculative buying for a rise in the market and en- 
courages periodical overproduction by manufacturers. 
Such overproduction in turn eventually makes for shut- 
downs in the paper manufacturing industry. It works back 
against the labor employed in manufacturing and distribut- 
ing, and against the consumer. 

This declaration against sales below replacement cost by 
a member of the Trade does not prohibit him from selling 
any merchandise without adding to such replacement cost 
any profit to himself. But the selling price of merchandise 
should include an allowance for actual wages of labor, to 
be fixed and published from time to time by the Admin- 
istrator. 

(b) (1) The lowest price then scheduled for such mer- 
chandise under the provisions of this Article VIII by any 
other member of the Trade when sold in a geographical 
region where a price reporting plan is in effect. 


2. Or, the lowest price for which such merchandise is 
being then bona fide offered under the provisions of this 
Article VIII by any other member of the Trade in a geo- 
graphical region where a price reporting plan is not in 
effect ; provided that a complete description of any offer 
or sale pursuant thereto shall immediately be made to the 
Code Authority in such form and detail as it may prescribe. 
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Bona fide quotations made hereunder may be maintained 
by the seller for five days after the making thereof. 

The provisions of this Section shall remain in effect un- 
til July 1, 1934, at which time it shall terminate and come 
to an end without further order unless renewed or ex- 
tended by the Administrator. 

5. The restrictions specified in Section 2 and 4 hereof 
shall not apply: (a) To any sale made in closing out in 
good faith any stock, in whole or in part, for the purpose 
of discontinuing its sale, provided a statement is made to 
that effect on the invoice and provided such close out stock 
is first listed with the Code Authority, and no close out 
stock shall be offered without the approval of such Au- 
thority. 

(b) To sales of goods that are damaged or deteriorated 
in quality, provided that such goods are properly de- 
scribed by a statement to that effect on the invoice, and 
provided they shall be listed with the Code Authority, and 
no damaged merchandise shall be offered without the ap- 
proval of such Authority. 

(c) To transactions with other members of the Trade 
provided that the same shall be listed with the Code Au- 
thority and no such transactions shall be conducted with- 
out the approval of such Authority. 

(d) To merchandise classified by the manufacturers 
thereof prior to its sale by them to the Trade as job lots 
or seconds, provided such merchandise is properly de- 
scribed by a statement to that effect on the invoice when 
sold by a member of the Trade. 

(e) To sales of distress merchandise sold to liquidate a 
defunct business, providing that such sales shall be made 
in such manner and on such terms and conditions as the 
Code Authority may approve. 

Powers prescribed for the Code Authority in subsections 
(a), (b), (c), and (e) hereof may be delegated by the 
Code Authority to the Regional Committees to be ap- 
pointed under Section 5 of Article IV of this Code. 

6. The Code Authority may suspend for any period of 
time and from time to time, all of Section 4 of this Article 
but not part thereof, as to any article or articles sold by 
the Trade in any geographical region. 


Article IX. Reports, Statistics. 


1. Each member of the Trade shall prepare and file with 
the Executive Secretary of the Code Authority at such 
time and in such manner as it may prescribe such reports 
and statistical information as it, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, or the Administrator may require 
from time to time to reflect conditions in the Trade. Any 
or all information so furnished by any members shall be 
subject to checking for the purpose of verification by an 
examination of the books and accounts and records of 
such member by any disinterested accountant or account- 
ants or qualified person or persons designated by the Code 
Authority. 

2. Except as otherwise provided in the Act, or in this 
Code, all statistics, data and information filed or required 
in accordance with the provisions of this Code shall be con- 
fidential and the statistics, data and information shall be 
published except in combination with other similar data 
and in such a manner as to avoid the disclosure of confi- 
dential information. The Code Authority shall arrange 
in such manner as it may determine for the publication 
currently to members of reports and statistics hereunder. 

3. The Code Authority shall make such reports to the 
Administrator as he may from time to time require. 

4. In addition to information required to be submitted 
to the Code Authority there shall be furnished to Govern- 
ment Agencies such statistical information as the Admin- 
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istrator may deem necessary for the purposes recited in 
Section 3 (a) of the Act. 


Article X. Trade Practices. 


1. No member of the Trade shall publish advertising 
(whether printed, radio, display or of any other nature), 
which is misleading or inaccurate in any material particu- 
lar, nor shall any member in any way misrepresent any 
goods (including, but without limitation, its use, brand, 
trade-mark, grade, quality, quantity, origin, size, substance, 
character, weight, strength, thickness, nature, finish, ma- 
terial, content or preparation) or credit terms, values, poli- 
cies, services, or the nature or form of the business con- 
ducted. 

2. No member of the Trade shall knowingly withhold 
from or insert in any quotation or invoice any statement 
that makes it inaccurate in any material particular. 

3. No member of the Trade shall brand or mark or pack 
any goods in any manner which is intended to or does de- 
ceive or mislead purchasers with respect to the brand, 
grade, quality, strength, thickness, origin, size, substance, 
character, nature, finish, material, content or preparation 
of such goods. 

4. No member of the Trade shall publish advertising 
which refers inaccurately in any material particular to any 
competitors or their goods, prices, values, credit terms, 
policies or services. 

5. No member of the Trade shall publish or circulate 
unjustified or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings 
which tend to or have the effect of harassing competitors 
or intimidating their customers. Failure to prosecute in 
due course shall be evidence that any such threat is unwar- 
ranted or unjustified. 

6. No member of the Trade shall secretly offer or make 
any payment or allowance of a rebate, refund, commis- 
sion, credit, unearned discount or excess allowances, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, nor shall a 
member of the Trade sell below published prices or terms 
or secretly offer or extend to any customer any special 
service or privilege not extended to all customers of the 
same class, for the purpose of influencing a sale. 

7. No member of the Trade shall give, permit to be 
given, or directly offer to give, anything of value for the 
purpose of influencing or rewarding the actions of any em- 
ployee, agent or representative of another in relation to 
the business of the employer of such employee, or the prin- 
cipal of such agent or the represented party, without the 
knowledge of such employer, principal or party. Nothing 
herein contained shall prohibit the free distribution of ar- 
ticles commonly distributed for advertising. 

8. No member of the Trade shall attempt to induce the 
breach of an existing contract between a competitor and 
his customer or source of supply; nor shall any such mem- 
ber interfere with or obstruct the performance of such con- 
tractual duties or services. 

9. No member of the Trade shall guarantee to sell be- 
low the price of a competitor. 

10. No member of the Trade shall interfere with a com- 
petitor’s business through enticing of employees from the 
employment of such competitor, provided, however, that 
nothing in this paragraph shall prevent an employee of 
one employer from offering his services to a competitor, 
nor prevent any employer from employing the employee of 
another employer. 

11. No member of the Trade shall deliberately misrep- 
resent “firsts” as “seconds” or “seconds” as “firsts.” 

12. No member of the Trade shall execute instruments 
for the sale of merchandise purporting to be contracts in 
which only one of the parties is understood to be bound 
to perform. 


13. No member of the Trade shall neglect to observe 
in letter and in spirit obligations assumed or contracts e1- 
tered into as buyer or seller. 

14. No member of the Trade shall sell goods on con- 
signment or place goods in the possession of the buyer to 
be paid for when sold, unless authorized by the Code Av- 
thority due to special circumstances. 

15. No member of the Trade shall misrepresent to any 
manufacturer or his agent either as to price, terms or other 
considerations the offerings of a competitive manufacturer, 


Article XI. Recommendations. 


1. The Code Authority may, from time to time, present 
to the Administrator recommendations based on conditions 
in the Trade which will tend to effectuate the operation 
of this Code and the policy of the Act, and in particular 
along the following lines: 

(a) For the establishment of rules of fair trade practice 
and simplified practice recommendations for the Trade and 
for the codification of its trade customs, and the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

(b) For the establishment of rules relating to selling 
and accounting in addition to or in substitution for the 
rules prescribed by Sections 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Article VIII 
hereof, or any of them. 

Such recommendations when approved by the Adminis- 
trator shall have the same force and effect as the provi- 
sions of this Code. 


Article XII. Modification. 


1. This Code and all the provisions thereof, are express- 
ly made subject to the right of the President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sub-section (b) of Section 10 
of the Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any 
order, approval, license, rule or regulation issued under 
Title I of said Act and specifically, but without limitation, 
to the right of the President to cancel, or modify his ap- 
proval of this Code or any conditions imposed by him 
upon his approval thereof. 

2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the 
Act, may be modified on the basis of experience or changes 
in circumstances, such modification to be based upon appli- 
cation to the Administrator, and such notice and hearing 
as he shall specify, and to become effective on approval 
of the President. 


Article XIII. Monopolies. 


1. No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to 
permit monoplies, or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises. 


Article XIV. Effective Date. 


This Code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after its approval by the President. 


Protest Compensatory Tax 


The Chatfield & Wood Sack Company, and the Diem 
& Wing Paper Company, both of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
joined other companies in the United States in a protest 
to H. A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, against the 
compensatory tax on paper used in the manufacture of 
bags. 

The tax was declared by Mr. Wallace to offset competi- 
tive disadvantages said to have been caused the cotton bag 
industry by a processing tax on cotton. 

At a meeting of paper bag manufacturers in New York 
City recently they alleged that the tax on paper bags was 
unjustified and greatly in excess of the tax on cotton. 
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A Review of the Literature of Sizing 


By E. Sutermeister' 


(Concluded from the issue of the PAPER TRADE JoURNAL of November 30, 1933) 


Drying and Heating 


't seems to be universally recognized that the drying or 
heating of the paper web has an enormous influence on the 
sing obtained, and in this sense it is true that sizing is 
accomplished on the driers, since paper dried at a low tem- 
perature is practically unsized. There is not such good 
agreement as to the conditions which will produce the best 
siving, one investigator claiming that the paper must reach 
a temperature of 70-80 degrees before its moisture con- 
tent falls below 50 per cent, while another states that if the 
web is heated to a temperature of 75 degrees while its 
moisture content is 45 per cent or more the sizing is gen- 
erally decreased or even destroyed. 


Some evidence is presented that the effect of heating 
varies to a considerable extent with the amount of size 
and alum used. 


Attention is called to the improvement in sizing when a 
sheet is dampened and rapidly dried at 110 degrees, and 
it is suggested that this is due to the shrinkage of the 
paper rather than the fusion of the rosin. The improved 
sizing caused by dry heat is also noted by several authors, 
and an interesting study of the effect of heat on moist ros- 
in-alum precipitates is mentioned. 


Klemm (Wochbl. Papierfabr. 39 1369 (1908)) finds 
that engine sized papers are not fully ink resistant if dried 
at too high or too low temperature. He considers 80 de- 
grees about right. This temperature must be reached 
while the sheet is still wet, as dry rosin does not melt at 
as low a temperature as when moist. The first drier 
should not be too hot, then raise the temperature of the 
paper rapidly to 80 degrees and gradually lower it to the 
end of the bank. 


In a later paper the same author (Paper, Jan. 17, and 
24 1923 from Wochbl. Papierfabr.) states that the same 
web of wet paper may give enormously different sizing re- 
sults depending on the way it is dried. If it is air dried 
it is almost unsized. In passing the driers the change in 
sizing is slight until a critical point is reached, before this 
it is not much sized, but after it is well sized and the gain 
over the rest of the driers is slight. Only two or three 
driers are responsible for the major part of the sizing. 
lhe web is still moist after passing this point and the re- 
mainder of the cylinders serve merely to remove this mois- 
ture. He believes the sizing to be in the nature of a frit- 
ting in that adhesion takes place at the points or surfaces 
of contact. The temperature of the paper must be raised 
to the fritting point, 70-80 degrees, before the moisture in 
the web falls below 50 per cent, and fritting must take 
place before the film of size has dried so much that cracks 
are formed by shrinkage. Too strong heating causes un- 
even drying by cockling, and moisture is lost too rapidly 
before the fritting temperature is reached. Substances 
which fuse instead of frit do not size well. 


Arledter (Papier Ztg. 32 773 (1907)) had previously 
studied the effect of different rates of drying. At 11.5 
pounds on all driers the sizing was not satisfactory; with 
36% pounds on the first drier, decreasing to 7%4 pounds 
on the last, the paper broke frequently and sizing was un- 
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even; with 7% pounds on the first drier, 2914 pounds in 
the middle and 7%4 pounds on the last the sizing was per- 
fect. Using a size with 33 per cent free rosin it was found 
that 20 per cent less size and alum were required at a 
speed of 148 feet than were necessary at 199 feet. Good 
sizing required at least 2 per cent of moisture in the paper. 
His conclusion was that aluminum resinates were precipi- 
tated by the alum and that these were decomposed by 
heat, the rosin acids melting and filling the pores of the 
aper. 

. Minor (Tech. Assoc. Papers 6 93 (1923)) also states 
that paper taken from the machine before reaching the 
driers and then air dried is usually poorly sized as com- 
pared with that which is dried as usual, and adds that if 
the amount of alum is insufficient the sizing is not in- 
creased by the hot driers. Minton (Tech. Assoc. Papers 
14 249 (1931)) remarks that the temperature at which the 
water is evaporated affects 14 different properties of the 
paper. He found that a temperature of 38 degrees would 
not develop sizing in paper made from well sized stock 
but that 77 degrees gave good results. Oeman (Papier- 
Fabr. 26 705 (1928)) finds that if rosin sized paper with 
a moisture content of 45 per cent or more is warmed to 
75 degrees for one minute the degree of sizing is greatly 
decreased or even destroyed. The presence of alum does 
not prevent this decrease. The same author (Svensk 
Pappers-Tidn. 31 536, 570 (1928) ) heated wet, hand-made 
sheets between two iron plates in a temperature controlled 
oven and studied the effect of temperature, time of heat- 
ing, moisture in the sheet and the pH of the 
sized pulp. The critical temperature for sizing was 
found to be 73 to 75 degrees and the critical moisture con- 
tent about 50 per cent. Higher values were harmful to 
sizing unless the time of heating was very short—less than 
one minute. While working on insulating board from corn 
stalks Sweeney, Hartford, Richardson, and Whittemore 
(Iowa Eng. Expt. Sta. Bull. 102 (1931)) found that dry- 
ing temperature affects sizing less than 5 per cent between 
49 and 182 degrees. Edge (World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
89 616 (1928)) also studied the effect of temperature on 
sizing but found no sudden change at the melting point of 
rosin. 

Turner (Paper, July 5, 1922) states that there seems to 
be a certain percentage of rosin above which the effect of 
heat in the driers is beneficial. Below this point there is a 
space where it seems to make little difference whether the 
paper is dried on the driers or in the air at lower tempera- 
ture. With very small amounts of rosin slow drying at 
low temperature gives the best results. 

An anonymous writer (Paper Making 26 185 (1907)) 
states that a poorly sized paper can be made well sized by 
dampening and rapidly drying at 110 degrees while un- 
stretched. This change is considered to be due, not to the 
melting of the rosin, but to the shrinkage of the sheet, as 
it is impossible to get the same results on drying rolls 
where shrinkage is prevented. Bartsch (Mitt. Material- 
prufungsamt 29 53-55) exposed samples of paper to dry 
heat for 3 hours at 98 and 108 degrees and for 1 hour at 
148 degrees. Writing and printing papers, with the ex- 
ception of one animal sized paper, showed improved resis- 
tance to ink, which was greater the higher the temperature. 
Exposure to a relative humidity of 65 per cent for a few 
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weeks caused reversion to the original state, or to even 
poorer sizing as shown by the ink test. The reversion was 
slower from the higher temperatures. He believes dehy- 
dration to be the cause of the improved sizing. Heilman 
(Papier Ztg. 32 311 (1907)) found that a simple heating 
at a temperature of 105 degrees for a minute improved 
the sizing of poorly sized papers very greatly. H. Schwalbe 
(Papier-Fabr. 26 738 (1928)) studied the effect of heat- 
ing on papers, one of which gave a sizing test of 240 sec- 
onds as it came from the machine, 866 seconds after heat- 
ing with a flat iron at a temperature of 95 to 100 degrees, 
and 6540 seconds when the flat iron was at a temperature 
of 250 degrees. 

The effect of temperature on moist rosin-alum precipi- 
tates has been studied by Klemm (Wochbl. Papierfabr. 39 
1369 (1908) ). When spread on glass in a thin layer and 
dried at low temperature it formed an opaque, pulverulent 
layer, broken up by canals or open spaces. If the moist 
deposit is heated for a short time at 80 degrees and dried 
at that temperature it forms a varnish-like film, which 
consists of minute globules of rosin cemented together to 
form a continuous, but not homogeneous, structure. If 
the precipitate is air dried it is unaffected by heating at 80 
degrees. If the moist deposit is dried at 110 degrees for 
5 minutes the film shows numerous fine cracks. The air 
dry deposit is unchanged by exposing for 5 minutes to a 
temperature of 110 degrees, but after half an hour be- 
comes translucent, though not continuous. 


Calendering 


Comparatively little information is available regarding 
the effect of calendering on the sizing of paper, but what 
there is seems to prove that it reduces the sizing very ma- 
terially, especially in the case of water-finish papers. The 
effect is believed to be due to the breaking of the film of 
size which coats the fibers. 

von Possanner (Papier-Fabr 26 453 (1928)) studied 
the change in sizing between a machine finish and that 
with 3, 6, 12 and 18 passes through the calenders at a 
pressure of 150 kilos per centimeter (838 pounds per inch). 
A commercial finish would be given by 12 passes. He 
found that the sizing decreased to 70-10 per cent of the 
original value, and ascribed this change to the breaking of 
the film of size which coats the fibers. 


Bennett, Inc. (Service Notes No. 9 May 1931) consider 
that the sizing material partly covers the fiber surfaces 
and partly fills the voids and that in calendering the sur- 
face film is broken more or less, thus increasing the open- 
ings through which water can penetrate. In a water fin- 
ish paper this is increased by the water which is forced 
into the sheet and then dried out again. Generally twice 
as much size is necessary in a water finish sheet as in a 
dry-calendered paper for the same degree of sizing. Wax 
size, being more flexible, gives better sizing than rosin 
under water finish conditions. DeCew (Manufacture of 
Paper Vol. IV 1st Ed) also recognizes that in water fin- 
ishing the sizing is practically destroyed on the calenders 
and states that the paper must be well sized before calen- 
dering in order to prevent breaking. He gives the water 
penetration test as 5 to 15 minutes before calendering as 
compared with 20 to 100 seconds afterward. 


Sizing and Paper Permanence 


_ Under this heading are considered the changes in the 
sizing of the paper and in its color and strength. 

The chief factors which have been investigated in con- 
nection with the deterioration of the sizing are light and 


heat. Practically all observers agree that light destroys 
sizing and there is some evidence that blue, violet and yel- 
low rays are much more destructive than red and green. 
It also appears that heat not only does not destroy sizing 
but that in some cases it will restore it when it has been 
destroyed by light. The action of light seems to be inde- 
pendent of the kind of fiber in the paper. The silent elec- 
tric discharge and cathode rays are also injurious to sizing. 

No attention seems to have been given to the effect of 
oxygen or the possible impurities in the atmosphere. Mois- 
ture, either at room temperature or higher, seems also to 
have been neglected as well as the degree of acidity of the 
paper. 

The discoloration of paper with age has attracted much 
attention and the general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that it is due largely to rosin and is increased by the 
presence of iron, particularly as ferrous resinate. These 
opinions are based on papers containing no groundwood. 
The amount of rosin which may be permitted without 
causing serious yellowing is not definitely determined, but 
one investigator believes that up to one per cent is safe. 

Loss of strength of paper with passage of time was at 
first attributed to the oxidizing action of the rosin, but 
more recent work is swinging opinion to the point of view 
that deterioration is caused by the acidity connected with 
the use of alum. It is also noted briefly that sizing reduces 
the strength of paper. Work along this line seems entirely 
inadequate when considering the importance of the ques- 
tions involved. 


PERMANENCE OF SIZING. 


Herzberg (Chem. Ind. 19 137 (1896)) exposed papers 
between double windows, facing east. After four months 
(June 13 to Oct. 26) four samples were only about half 
sized, while the other, which was made of inferior fiber, 
was still fully sized. Other experiments showed that loss 
of sizing was very rapid in paper sized by an ether solu- 
tion of rosin. Animal sized papers also lost sizing, whether 
exposed to light or protected by a covering, while the cov- 
ered portion of rosin sized papers retained its sizing. 
Papers heated at 98 degrees did not lose their sizing, even 
when the heating was sc prolonged that the paper crum- 
bled on handling. The composition of the pulp seemed to 
have no influence on ‘the deterioration of sizing. An 
anonymous writer (Papier Ztg. 21 492) also remarks on 
the destruction of sizing by sunlight and notes that rosin 
and tannin resist the action better than rosin alone. He 
found the action more rapid on glazed than on unglazed 
papers. 

Zhereboff (Bumazhnaya Prom. 1 25 (1922)) confirms 
the preceding statements and finds that all papers, irre- 
spective of composition, lose in sizing fastness on exposure 
to light. The action is rapid enough to show in 10 days 
and after 1% to 2 months all papers become slack sized 
He found violet, blue and yellow rays most destructive, 
while red and green had little effect. The rays of differ- 
ent colors were obtained by filtering light through colored 
glasses and presumably the-source of light was the sun 
Ivanov (Bumazhnaya Prom. 2 634 (1923)) studied the 
effect of light from an arc lamp. This was found to de- 
stroy sizing in 20 hours without changing the penetrability 
of the paper to air. Ironing on a hot plate restored th¢ 
sizing and gave the paper an electric charge which disap- 
peared on exposure to the arc. Paper exposed to the arc 
light at a temperature of 110 degrees turned yellow and 
lost its sizing; this was not restored on ironing but was 
partly restored by exposing to the same arc behind a red 
glass for 5 hours. On treating paper which had been yel- 
lowed by arc light at 110 degrees with a % per cent solu- 
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ticn of Ale(SO4)s for half an hour and drying in the air 
or on a hot plate its original color was restored but its siz- 
ing returned only on drying on a hot plate. Exposure to 
4 silent electric discharge unsized the paper in spots and 
this could be corrected by ironing or exposure to red rays. 
Cathode rays for one minute destroy sizing completely 
without change in appearance, and here, again, ironing 
restores sizing. Ivanov concludes that sizing depends on 
the electrical condition of the paper and that alum added 
to the beater is the determining factor, because of its posi- 
tive charge. 


YELLOWING OF PAPER. 


The yellowing of paper with age has interested many 
investigators. Schoeller (Wochbl. Papierfabr. 43 3222 et 
seq. (1912)) considered auto-oxidation of the rosin the 
chief cause of yellowing and believed the color change 
could be prevented by oxidizing the rosin previous to size 
making. Klason (Paper Trade J. 57 No. 17, 46 (1913)) 
found that American rosin, when exposed to light during 
the summer months increased about 9 per cent in weight 
and became darker in color. He concluded that moderate 
rosin sizing would not cause deterioration with age though 
an excessive amount of rosin would discolor it because of 
the oxidation products formed. He considers over- 
bleaching and contamination with dust containing iron the 
chief causes of discoloration and the best protective mea- 
sures supercalendering and surface sizing. 

Except for groundwood Zschokke (Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
44 2976, 3165 (1913) ) considers rosin almost the sole cause 
of the yellowing of paper. He finds the change accelerated 
by heat and light, but not much influenced by atmospheric 
oxidation. He believes that paper with less than 1 per 
cent of rosin will not discolor seriously and that acceler- 
ated ageing tests will show whether a paper will discolor 
but not the extent of such a change. Hitchins (Paper, 22 
No. 20, 11 (1918) ) concluded that rosin alone would cause 
the yellowing of paper and that the degree of discoloration 
was affected by the presence of iron. With a given amount 
of rosin yellowing is nearly proportional to the amount of 
iron present. Glue or gelatin, as in tub sizing, accelerate 
the yellowing. In order of importance in developing yel- 
lowing are light, moist heat and dry heat. Kimberly and 
Hicks (Bur. Standards J. Research 6 819 (1931) ) also be- 
lieve the yellowing of paper with age may be due to light 
sensitivity of the rosin and ferrous resinate. Scoeller 
(Wochbl. Papierfabr. 43 3222 et seq. (1912)) points out 
that noticeable discoloration of the paper does not take 
place until the proportion of iron in the form of resinate 
amounts to 0.04 per cent of the total rosin present. This 
appears to refer to immediate discoloration rather than 
that caused by ageing. 

The restoration of yellowed paper to its original color 
by treating it with a 0.5 per cent solution of alum and dry- 
ing in the air or on a hot plate is mentioned by Ivanov 


(iumazhnaya Prom. 2 634 (1923)). 
STRENGTH. 


_ The change in strength of papers over a period of time 
is of great importance for books and papers of permanent 
value and as early as 1895 accelerated ageing tests by 
nieans of heat were used to demonstrate the durability of 
papers. An anonymous writer (Papier Ztg. 89 2834 
(1895)) believes that decrease in strength is caused by 
tse rosin in the paper and that it acts as an oxidizing 
azent, forming ozone which then attacks the fibers with 
tne formation of oxycellulose. Evidence by Klason seems 
t» be contradictory. He is quoted by an anonymous writer 
‘Paper, April 23, 1913) as saying that auto-oxidation of 
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rosin has no influence on the tensile strength of the paper, 
while a translation of a paper by him (Paper Trade J. 57 
No. 17, 46 (1913)) states that moderate rosin sizing will 
not cause deterioration of the paper with age, but that ex- 
cessive amounts of rosin will make it brittle because of the 
oxidizing action of the peroxide first formed by the rosin. 
The latter statement appears to apply to such large amounts 
of rosin as half the weight of the paper. 

Hofmann (Papier Ztg. 30 3584 (1905) ) points out that 
sizing diminishes the tensile strength of the paper. This 
appears to be an immediate effect rather than one caused 
by time. The immediate effect on the strength of the paper 
is apparently meant by DeCew also (Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper, Vol. 4 lst Ed.) when he states that the bind- 
ing power of rosin in paper is greater than the natural 
adhesion of ground-wood or waste paper fibers, but less 
than that between sulphite, sulphate or rag fibers. Kohler 
(1st Communications New Intern. Assoc. Testing Mate- 
rials. 1930 Group C, 186) used the folding strength to 
measure stability, and heat and sunlight for accelerated 
ageing tests. He found that rosin sizing increased the 
acidity of the paper, depending on the rosin-alum ratio 
and that a high acid number in the paper indicated low 
stability. Aluminum acetate and sulphate were equal in 
their effect on paper. He considered that the use of rosin 
in permanent papers was permissible only when an excess 
of alum was avoided. The acidity of a surface size, whe.h- 
er animal or rosin, did not seem to affect the stability of 


the paper. 
Sizing Tests and Rosin Determinations 


As many as thirty eight methods for testing papers for 
sizing are described and studied and wide discrepancies 


found, even among the various types of penetration tests. 


It was even found that variations in beating the paper stock 
affected two penetration tests quite differently. It seems 
almost hopeless to expect to find any one method of test- 
ing which will evaluate a paper for all purposes and it 
would seem very desirable to make a careful study of the 
various uses of paper to see if it were possible to standard- 
ize on definite sizing tests for each particular use. It is 
highly probable that the tests necessary to evaluate a paper 
for writing, printing, or use in coating would be very dif- 
ferent, even though they might be applied to the same 
sheet. 

When paper is to be analysed for rosin it must be treated 
with an acid before extraction, if all the rosin is to be 
taken out. The acid used with the alcohol makes a differ- 
ence, sulphuric being more effective than acetic. 

There is some evidence that alcohol will remove the free 
rosin and ether will take out the remaining aluminum 


resinate, 


S1z1nc TEsTs. 

Schapira (Papier-Fabr. 26 609 (1928)) and Corson 
(Technologic Paper of the Bureau of Stds. No. 326 
(1926)) both describe, classify and discuss the various 
methods for testing paper for sizing. From a study of 38 
methods Carson concludes that the dry-indicator method 
and the curl method give the most consistent and depend- 
able values for degree of internal sizing. In two earlier 
papers Carson (Paper Trade J. Oct. 23, 1924 and Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 8 91 (1925)) describes the curl tester and 
the dry-indicator method respectively. Abrams (Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 12 49 (1929)) also compares the curl and 
dry-indicator methods and concludes that on thin papers 
they will give reasonably concordant results. Directions 
are given for making each test without apparatus. In two 
papers Codwise (Tech. Assoc. Papers 14 175 (1931) and 
Paper Trade J. Feb. 4, 1932) reports on a study of the 
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dry-indicator method and gives detailed directions and pre- 
cautions. 

An electrical conductivity method is described by Okel 
(Paper, April 11, 1917) and the Valley size tester, which 
was based on Okel’s method, is briefly described by an 
anonymous writer (Paper, Feb. 1, 1922). Carson (Paper 
Trade J. April 6, 1922) gives a lengthy discussion of 
Okel’s method and concludes that it is adaptable to re- 
search, but hardly to routine work. Alexander (Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 6 37 (1923)) studied the Valley tester and 
found that its results were greatly influenced by the fur- 
nish and formation of the sheet. He found no relation 
between the Valley test and the ink flotation test and con- 
cluded that the Valley tester could not be used for compar- 
ing the sizing qualities of different grades of paper. Caust 
(Tech. Assoc. Papers 6 39 (1923)) compared the Valley 
and ink flotation tests on 24 book papers and found a gen- 
eral agreement, with variation from the average slightly 
favoring the Valley test. 

Albrecht (Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 24 1065 (1926)) de- 
scribes a modified method for carrying out the ink penetra- 
tion test. This is not essentially different in principle from 
the ordinary flotation method. 

Sammet (U. S. Bureau of Chem. Circular 107) tests 
the sizing of high grade surface sized papers by drawing a 
strip of the paper over an iron tannate ink, allowing it to 
drain and dry naturally. The surface is then examined 
with a magnifying glass to show differences in ink absorp- 
tion. Codwise (Tech. Assoc. Papers 13 200 (1930) ) 
studies the surface sizing by applying a drop of water and 
noting the time for feathering to start. 

Edge (World’s Paper Trade Rev. 89 616 (1928)) 
worked with hand made sheets which were dried by press- 
ing between blotting papers on a metal plate on a steam 
bath. Using the penetration test of ammonium thiocyanate 
against ferric chloride he found the time to vary approxi- 
mately as the cube of the bulk. He expressed his results 
as a “sizing figure”—100 P/B*—in which P is the time of 
penetration in seconds and B is the bulk. He found this 
sizing figure to be a linear function of the temperature of 
drying, but the constants of the equation varied with the 
grade of paper. When employing this test variations in 
beating showed far less effect than when the test was 
made with a colloidal ink. 

Dreschel (Papier-Fabr. Fest Auslands Heft 1931 97) 
compares tests made with writing ink and linseed oil on 
10 different papers and shows that there is no relation be- 
tween the grading of the papers by the two methods. He 
emphasizes the importance of testing the papers in ways 
which will duplicate, as nearly as possible, the uses to 
which they are to be put. 

Abrams (Paper Trade J. Jan. 20, 1927) describes the 
“Penescope,” an instrument devised to test board, paper, 
etc., for their penetrability to fluids, and Libby and Casciani 
(Paper Trade J. May 19, 1932) mention a modification of 
the instrument with a temperature control jacket, and give 
curves showing the effect of temperature, strength of lac- 
tic acid used and hydrostatic head on the testing solution. 


Hendrickson (Paper Mill 54 No. 45, 5, 24 (Nov. 7, 
1931) carried out experiments to show whether the ap- 
parent variations in the sizing of papers used for coating 
were due to variations in the size, to production variations 
or to the methods of determining the degree of sizing. He 
tried the ink test, water penetration test, Valley test and 
porosity test and found them to be affected by factors which 
cause erratic results. The ink test was subject to more vari- 
ations than the others, but they were greatly reduced by 
making the test at 95 degrees F. The water penetration test 
was fairly satisfactory, but the difference between samples 
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were not as great as desirable. The Valley test was r-- 
producible and not as much affected by atmospheric cor- 
ditions as the ink flotation test, but the porosity test bore 
no relation to the others. 


Rosin DETERMINATIONS. 


Griffin (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 27 258 (1905)) found th: 
alcohol would not extract all the rosin from paper until ‘t 
had been treated with acid. Remington Bowack and D:- 
vidson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 30 949 (1911)) state that the 
extraction of commercial papers by ether removes from €6 
to 90 per cent of the total rosin and that the extracted 
papers were not completely unsized. 

Neugebauer (Z. angew. Chem. 25 2155 (1912)) states 
that the free rosin in paper may be extracted by alcohol 
of 0.8773 sp. gr. This does not dissolve basic aluminum 
resinate, but ether will dissolve both. Basic aluminum 
resinate contains 3.8 to 4.2 per cent of Al. (The theoret- 
ical is 3.7 per cent if the molecular weight of rosin is 353). 
Bouvier (Mon. papeterie francaise 53 99 (1922)) also 
claims that extraction of sized paper with alcohol will re- 
move free rosin and subsequent extraction with ether will 
take out the aluminum resinate. He found about 50 to 70 
per cent of the rosin in the paper to be present in the free 
state, the amount depending on the size milk used. Suter- 
meister and Torrey (Paper Trade J. Jan. 21, 1932) find 
that the usual extraction of paper with alcohol acidified 
with acetic acid will not remove all the rosin, nor will this 
treatment followed by extraction with ether. If sulphuric 
acid is used in place of acetic, practically complete extrac- 
tion is obtained but it is necessary to siphon the solvent 
many more than the 12 times recommended in the standard 
method. 

Edge (World’s Paper Trade Rev. 89 616 (1928)) 
states that the rosin content of the paper does not neces- 
sarily bear any relation to its sizing, and (Ibia 92 1974 
(1929)) that when conditions of maximum sizing are ad- 
hered to there is a decrease in sizing when more than 
0.7 per cent of rosin is used. 


Special Processes and Patents 


Under this heading have been included those processes 
or patents which cannot be readily placed under any o! 
the other classifications. The present list is, therefore, no! 
complete and both special methods and patents will be 
found under other headings, notably “Size Making and 
Dissolving,” “Alum Substitutes” and “Wax Sizing and 
Carbonate Filler.” 

Mechanical dispersions, as produced by colloid mills 
have been shown to be possible sizing agents, but they dc 
not appear very promising. 

Among rosin substitutes or assistants are stearinamide 
viscose, “‘feculose” and alkali salts of fatty acids. The use 
of protective colloids, such as casein, glue and starch, and 
of other substitutes and assistants will be found mentioned 
under “Size Making and Dissolving.” 

Brief mention is made of surface sizing at various points 
on the paper machine and a number of papers relating 
to the use of rubber latex are cited. The impression pro- 
duced is that latex does not improve sizing or strength 
enough to justify its use. 

Two similar processes, which utilize gels produced from 
glue or vegetable size, are mentioned, but appear to be ap- 
plicable only in special cases. 

The chief points of some of the more important patents 
are noted. 


MECHANICAL DISPERSIONS. 
Wieger (Papier-Fabr. 28 113 (1930)) in a paper on 
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siz ag problems, mentions the Bewoid process, which ap- 
pe rs to consist of mechanical dispersion of rosin in a 
co ioid mill in the presence of a little casein but without 


all.ali. He claims that dispersions of 10 particle size 
gi' © no sizing effect; the best results seem to be obtained 
wi a particle size of about ly. In a later paper (Paper 
Mer and Brit. Paper Trade J. 82 No. 2 XXXIII 

|31)) he states that the optimum particle size lies be- 
tween the colloidal and the coarsely dispersed states. He 
als’ says that with 100 per cent free rosin there is practi- 
caliy no sizing and the best free rosin content is about 95 
pe: cent, which would indicate that some aluminum resinate 
is necessary to obtain sizing effects. Uzac (Rev. gén. col- 
loiles 4 257 (1926) ) has also sized papers with rosin pow- 
dered very fine. When it is ground in a ball mill in the 
presence of hydrated alumina it forms a smooth paste 
which readily emulsifies with water, but twice as much has 
to be used as when it was applied in the form of soap, 
or it has to be ground so very fine that it has no advantage 
financially. 


Dry SIZES. 


Johnstaone (U. S. 1,834,844) adds substantially anhy- 
drous, finely divided size to the fibers while they are sus- 
pended in water, while Dreshfield (U. S. 1,836,455) adds 
to the stock a size in the form of an impalpable powder, 
which consists of rosin saponified with an alkali and mixed 
in the dry condition with about twice its weight of alum. 


Rosin SUBSTITUTES OR ASSISTANTS. 


Stearinamide as a rosin substitute has been mentioned 
by Miiller-Jacobs (Z. angew. Chem. 18 1141 (1905)), 
Spiess (Papier Ztg. 33 1487) and von Possanner (Papier 
Ztg. 35 Nos. 80 and 81 (1910)). This material is dis- 
solved or emulsified in a soap solution and added to the 
beater. It is said to be permanent, neutral, and chemically 
inactive, but it is too expensive for cheap papers. 

Viscose as a paper size is mentioned by Beadle (Paper 
Trade J. Nov. 1, 1906). 

In a discussion of size assistants Traquair (Paper, April 
7, 1920) claims that if both size and alum are protected 
by “feculose” the precipitate will be so fine as to be invis- 
ible under the microscope and the sizing will be greatly 
improved. Hamill, Shaw and Bicking (Paper Trade J. 
Jan, 20, 1927) give the results of extensive tests of glue 
as a beater size. They found the retention of glue to be 
at a maximum at a pH of 4.5. It was found to increase 
the hardness and rattle of the paper and when used with 
rosin size it frequently improved the sizing. It did not im- 
prove the retention of clay. 

Kolb (Papier-Fabr. 19 1141 (1921)) suggests the use 
of alkali salts of fatty acids as substitutes for rosin size. 


SURFACE SIZING. 


Lockett and Baker (Eng. 15,417, July 27, 1905) apply 
size to the web of paper on the delivery side of the couch 
roll or at Some point on the wet felt. A V-shaped trough 
a'd Duxbury rollers are used. 

Fues (Papier Ztg. 39 2719 (1914)) uses a size tub on 
te paper machine, in which are rosin size, a protective 
c lloid, as glue, and the precipitating agent, as alum. The 
p per is passed through, pressed and dried. It is claimed 
t at the mixture of rosin size, animal size and alum does 
rot precipitate even on boiling. 

_According to the Bureau of Standards (Bur. Standards 
Tech. Bull. 162 (1930)) when surface sizing, the amount 
cf starch retained and the increase in strength were in- 
\ersely proportional to the amount of rosin present in the 
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base paper. Cyster (Paper, May 19, 1915) also studied 
surface sizing and showed how the gelatin absorbed de- 
creased as the rosin sizing increased. 


SOLVENT SIZING. 

This term is applied by Minton (Pacific Pulp Paper 
Ind. 5 No. 12 26-29 (1931)) to the process in which the 
unsaponified rosin is dissolved in some solvent, as carbon 
tetrachloride or ethylene dichloride. The solution is applied 
to the dry, unsized paper by spraying or passing the pa- 
per through a bath of the solution and the solvent is 
then evaporated and recovered. 


RUBBER LATEX 


The use of rubber latex in sizing paper and as a means 
of increasing its strength has recently received much at- 
tention. Shaw and Bicking (Paper Trade J. Dec. 28, 
1922) recorded tests at the Bureau of Standards in which 
1 and 2 per cent of rubber was used in book, wrapping 
and writing papers. They found a slight increase in burst- 
ing strength, but no significant change in tear, fold or 
breaking length. Shaw and Carson (India Rubber World 
68 561 (1923)) studied the effect of age on papers con- 
taining rubber and found that with lapse of time the ace- 
tone extract (resins) increased, while the chloroform ex- 
tract (rubber) decreased. With sulphite and soda papers 
the rubber content decreased practically to zero in 12 to 
16 days. 

Van Rossem and Frenzyl (Paper Nov. 15, 1923) con- 
ducted laboratory scale experiments using from 0 to 6 
per cent of rubber latex, from 0 to 3 per cent of rosin 
and mixtures of rosin and latex. They found that the 
folding endurance was decreased by rosin alone and in- 
creased by latex, either with or without rosin. Elonga- 
tion was hardly affected. Latex had some sizing effect, 
but not as much as rosin. A, paper by Beckering-Vinck- 
ers (Papier-Fabr. 22 129 (1924)) discusses chiefly the 
effect of rubber on the physical properties of the paper, 
and one by Fenchel (Papier-Fabr. 22 313 (1924)) gives 
a critical review of work with rubber latex. His con- 
clusion is that its use is not justified except in special 
cases. 

Levin (India Rubber World 75 83 (1926)) states that 
the Geer test indicates that abietic acid has a very dele- 
terious.action on the ageing of vulcanized rubber and be- 
lieves that this may account for the results obtained by 
the Bureau of Standards when using rubber latex in pa- 
per, (Shaw and Carson, above). 


GEL PROCESSES. 


A patent to Zellkoll Ges. (Brit. 147,006 July 6, 1920) 
specifies the use of animal or vegetable size which has 
been allowed to swell in water and partly fixed as a gela- 
tinous mass by formaldehyde or other hardening agent. 
Ferenczi (Paper Jan. 5, 1921) describes the same process, 
mentioning formate of aluminum as well as formaldehyde 
as hardening agents. The nature and amount of such 
agents determine the melting point of the jelly, so that 
it can be made to melt at a definite temperature on the 
driers. It is claimed to increase retention and to produce 
a strong, hard and rattly sheet. 

Westarp (Paper Trade J. 78 No. 14, 77 (1923)) de- 
scribes the “Asa” process which appears to be identical with 
those just mentioned, except that the hardening agent is 
supposed to be secret. One per cent of “Asa” glue and 
0.25 per cent of rosin are claimed to give as good results 
as 4 per cent of rosin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Under this heading have been collected a number of ob- 
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servations and patents which do not appear to fall log- 
ically under any other classification. 

Wickham and Shaffer (Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 27 920 
(1929) ) describe the so-called “Buffer Process” for mak- 
ing sized liner board. In this process the liner stock is 
sized in the beater as usual and in the vat next the liner 
a slight acidity is maintained by adding alum with a dry 
feeder. It is claimed that the sizing of the liner is not 
destroyed by alkaline filler stock. 

Arledter (Ger. 231,560 Aug. 25, 1909) describes an elec- 
trical method for sizing in which the pulp containing col- 
loids, resin compounds, metal compounds, etc., in solution, 
is led onto the paper machine and an electric current passed 
through it. 

Khinchin and Kukis (Russ. 38,274 Filed Jan. 7, 1929) 
add an aqueous solution of caustic soda or sodium car- 
bonate (0.5-1.0% on the weight of fiber) either before 
or at the same time the rosin size is incorporated, while 
DeCew (U. S. 1,317,619 Sept. 30, 1920) adds to the beater 
sufficient caustic soda or other alkali so that the concen- 
tration of basic ions will prevent the precipitation of al- 
kaline earth resinates; size and alum are then added as 
usual. With regard to the Khinchin process Ivanov 
(Bumazhnaya Prom. 9 No. 8-9, 45-54 (1930) ) claims that 
it saves 25 to 30 per cent of the usual rosin consumption 
and reduces foaming at the machine. 

Gemel and Milne (Brit. 104,012 Feb. 12, 1916) prepare 
size with borax or ammonia or both, with or without soda, 
and add a precipitant, such as aluminum sulphate, to the 
size before it is added to the stock. DeCew (U. S. 1,799,- 
216 April 7, 1931) permits streams of alum and size to 
mingle just before they are added to the stock. 

DeCew (U. S. 1,300,357 April 15, 1919) treats the stock 
in the engine with sodium aluminate and separately with 
rosin soap solution containing free rosin acids in the col- 
loidal state. 


In order to improve sizing Booth (U. S. 1,713,642 May 
21, 1929) first adds size and alum to the stock and then 
aluminum sulphate and sodium carbonate, or other sub- 
stances which react to form metallic hydroxides, before or 
at the time of delivering the stock to the paper making 
apparatus. 

As a rosin precipitant DeCew (U. S. 1,663,976 March 
27, 1928) uses alum which has been made basic after dis- 
solving but before it has a chance to react with the size. 

In a number of patents DeCew claims different methods 
of adding size and alum. U. S. 1,753,775, April 8, 1930, 
treats the pulp with enough alum to render the fibers as- 
tringent and make the surrounding solution have a pH 
of 5.0 to 6.8, after which the size is added. In U. S. 
1,585,469, May 18, 1926, the fibers are treated in the beater 
with aluminum sulphate and a stream of size added as the 
stock enters the jordan, while in U. S. 1,589,947, June 
22, 1926, both size and alum are added to the paper stock 
after it has passed the jordan. 


Wax Sizing and Carbonate Filler 


Wax sizing is as old as beater sizing with rosin, but 
since the development of satisfactory methods for using 
rosin, wax has seldom been employed. Early wax sizings 
were made with beeswax or similar products, but with 
the advent of the colloid mill and the improvement in 
methods for producing stable emulsions attention was 
directed to the use of paraffin. The information regarding 
modern wax sizing relates, therefore, largely to paraffin, 
though other waxes are sometimes combined with it or used 
separately for special purposes. The information relating 
to wax sizing is somewhat scanty and it seems that it may 


be considered as still in its development stage, although 
relatively old in principle. 

The subject of “Carbonate Filler” has been combined 
with that of “Wax Sizing’ because ordinary rosin sizing 
is ineffective when an alkaline filler is used and in the 
present state of our knowledge a paraffin emulsion seems 
to be the only sizing agent which is even moderately e/- 
fective when a filler such as calcium carbonate is used. 


Wax SIZING. 


There are numerous references in the literature to wax 
sizing, but most of them relate to the preparation of spe- 
cial products rather than to the sizing of paper as ordinarily 
understood in the case of rosin, so they are not included 
here. A few of the recent papers which seem pertinent 
follow. 

Wieger (Paper Maker and British Paper Trade J. 78 
389 (1929) ) discusses briefly the advantages of wax sizing 
and the characteristics of wax sized papers. Kumler (Pa- 
per Mill 53 No. 23, 14 (1930)) describes the merits and 
methods of using rosin-wax size, and its effect on strength 
bending qualities, finish, color, curling, permanence and 
water resistance of the paper. Lafontaine (Paper Mill 53 
No. 19, 10, 20-24 (1930)) considers that the factors in 
producing the best results are (1) well made size, adapted 
to the particular mill conditions; (2) thorough dispersion 
of the size particles in the stock; (3) good retention of 
the precipitated size by the fibers, and (4) proper fluxing 
of the size in the sheet. Lodge (U. S. 1,792,382 Feb. 10, 
1931) states that with 3 per cent of rosin size, 1 per cent 
of paraffin and 3 per cent of alum the strength of the 
paper is reduced 20 per cent or more. When only rosin 
and alum are used the rosin retention is only 29 per cent. 
but with the above combination of materials it is 90 per 
cent. 

Nietzke (Paper Trade J. Nov. 3, 1932) gives the results 
of laboratory tests using bleached sulphite and no filler 
and shows that in nearly every case 65 pounds of wax 
size (20 wax to 80 rosin) had a sizing value equal to 100 
pounds of rosin. The wax size shows increasing superior- 
ity over rosin size with increasing percentages used and 
at temperatures of 150, 200 and 250 degrees F. With 
varying proportions of wax to rosin the maximum sizing 
was obtained with about 28 wax to 72 rosin. 

DeCew (U. S. 1,174,697 Mar. 7, 1916) advises adding 
paraffin wax to a free rosin size before emulsifying. For 
sizing only, the wax may amount to 15 per cent of the 
weight of rosin, but for waxed, or semi-waxed papers up 
to 50 per cent of the weight of rosin may be used. Raf- 
ton has patented (U. S. 1,803,644 May 5, 1931) a method 
of sizing paper which consists in furnishing the fibrous 
stock to the beater followed by rosin size and a sub- 
stantially nonbreakable paraffin emulsion. After thorough- 
ly mixing a filler, such as clay or talc, is added, followed 
by alum. A satisfactory nonbreakable emulsion may be 
made from 15 parts paraffin, 1 part gum ghatti, 1 part 
dextrin and 83 parts water. 


. 


CARBONATE FILLER. 


While calcium carbonate has been used in certain types 
of paper for a great many years it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that attempts have been made to pro- 
duce sized paper when it was present. In spite of the 


apparent impossibility of sizing such papers with rosin 
Capazza took out a patent for the purpose (Eng. 5,776 
March 16, 1899). He furnished the pulp in lime water and 
passed carbon dioxide in until the lime was neutralized. 
Rosin soap was then added and the passage of carbon 
dioxide continued to precipitate the desired amount of 
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rosin, Finally a little alum was added if necessary, As 
41) example of this process he recommended materials in the 
‘lowing proportions :—100 kilos pulp, 10 kilos concen- 
: ted solution of rosin soap, 10 kilos of concentrated alum 
solution and 20 kilos of precipitated calcium carbonate. 

Rafton has taken out a group of patents (U. S. 1,803,- 
42, 1,803,643, 1,803,645 to 1,803,652 inclusive, all of May 
3, 1931) which relate to wax sizing when an alkaline filler, 
such as calcium carbonate, is used. Two of these— 1,803,- 
646 and 1,803,649—relate more to the elimination-of foam 
than to the production of sized papers. Several specify 
the use of the essentially nonbreakable emulsion mentioned 
in connection with U. S. 1,803,644, while the basic princi- 
ple of most of them is to add one of the chief ingredients 
—size, alum, or filler—at the wet end of the paper ma- 
chine after the stock has been diluted, so as to avoid un- 
desirable chemical action as far as possible. 

In another group of patents (U. S. 1,808,067 to 1,808,- 
073 incl.) Rafton gives other methods of sizing paper con- 
taining alkaline filler, or waste coated paper containing 
casein and calcium carbonate. These do not involve the 
use of paraffin emulsions but include the use of sodium 
silicate, size and alum added in various combinations and 
at various times in the process. 


THE Enp. 


Bids for Government Paper 


WasuincrTon, D. C., January 3, 1934—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 77,600 
pounds of 50 per cent rag white index paper: Prudential 
Manufacturing Company, at 8.93 cents per pound; Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, 9.83 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 9.25 cents; P. R. Andrews Paper Company, 11.28 
cents. 

‘or 35,400 pounds of mimeograph paper: Prudential 
Manufacturing Company, 5.53 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 6.9 cents; Dill & Collins, Inc., 6.2 cents; Corril 
A. Hubbard, 6.25 cents; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 6.645 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 7.9 cents, and 
Reese & Reese, Inc., 9.9 cents. 

For 4,000 sheets of red railroad board: Virginia Paper 
Company, at $36.30 per M sheets; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, $37.39; L. Hyman & Sons, $38.20; Reese & 
Reese, Inc., $36.22; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$38.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $36.99; and 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., $38.12. 

For 5,000 sheets white railroad board: Virginia Paper 


Company, $44.65; Old Dominion Paper Company, $45.99; — 


L. Hyman & Sons, $46.66; Reese & Reese, Inc., $44.41; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $46.00; W. L. Jones, Inc., 
$45.65; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $45.52; and 


’ Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co., Inc., $47.00 less 2 per cent. 


For 34,500 pounds of colored sulphite writing paper: 
etna Paper Company, at 6.75 cents per pound ; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, 5.96 cents; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
+.78 cents, and 4.88 cents ; and R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 7.15 cents. 

For 2,000 pounds of plate wiping paper for embossing 
presses: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at 8.23 cents per 
pound ; Reese & Reese, Inc., 6.55 cents; Aetna Paper Com- 
pany, 6.5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
5 cents; and Whitaker Paper Company, 5.4 cents. 

For 312 pounds of red sulphite paper: Tarentum Paper 
Mills, at 12 cents per pound; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 13.9 cents. 

For 2,015 sheets of 22 x 28 photo mount board: Reese 
& Reese, Inc., at $80.00 per M sheets; Old Dominion Pa- 
per Company, $45.98; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$85.80; Charles G. Stott & Company, Inc., $84.90; Milton 
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Bradley Company, $93.60; George F. Muth & Company, 
$87.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $18.60 and 
$70.80 ; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, $85.00; and 
Whitaker Paper Company, $80.00. 

For 10,000 sheets of gray photo mount board: Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, at $45.20 per M sheets; Reese & 
Reese, Inc., $41.16; Whitaker Paper Company, $41.40; R. 
P. Andrews Paper Company, $46.20; Milton Bradley 
Company, $52.80; Charles G. Stott & Company, Inc., 
$45.90; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, $41.80; 
George F. Muth & Company, $51.00. 

For 168,000 pounds of mimeograph paper: Dill & Col- 
Ins, Inc., at § cents per pound; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 9.99 cents; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 6.71 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 11.75 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 7.9 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 6.9 cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 9.95 cents; Vir- 
ginia Paper Company, 9.845 cents. 

For 16,050 pounds of blue ledger paper: Old Dominion 
Paper Company, at 23.33 cents per pound; Perkins-Good- 
win Company, 22.93 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 22 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 23.36 
cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 22.6 cents; Reese & 
Reese, Inc., 22.8 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
21.388 cents ; Virginia Paper Company, 22.75 cents; Walk- 
er-Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., 17 cents; and Carew 
Manufacturing Company, 21.92 cents. 


Seinsheimer Paper Co. Changes Name 


On and after January 1, 1934, the Seinsheimer Paper 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will change its corporate 
name to the Clopay Corporation, which will manufacture 
various paper specialties for which they have established 
a national reputation. 

The officers of this corporation will consist of the fol- 
lowing: L. A. Seinsheimer, president; S. J. Johnson, vice- 
president; A. L. Thexton, vice-president; G. H. Land- 
wehr, secretary and Walter Seinsheimer, treasurer. 

A new corporation is to be formed to take over the 
distribution of lines formerly handled by the old company 
and is to operate under the name of Seinsheimer Paper 
Corporation, the officers of which will be as follows: A. 
C. Klemm, president; A. G. Zimmerman, vice-president ; 
G. H. Landwehr, secretary; H. A. Wolsdorf, treasurer, 
and its business will be continued in new quarters at 260 
West Mitchell Avenue, Winton Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which is a short distance from its old location. 

The trade will observe that from this date on, corre- 
spondence and other communications intended for the 
Seinsheimer Paper Corporation is to be addressed to 260 
West Mitchell Avenue, and for the Clopay Corporation 
to York and McLean streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. R. Palmer Appointed NRA Authority 


Wasuincton, D, C., January 3, 1934—General Hugh 
S. Johnson has announced that Albert R. Palmer, president 
of United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., New York City, has 
been appointed NRA member of the wall paper manufac- 
turers code authority in place of Frank Kelley, Jr., who 
resigned. 


Louis W. Adams Weds 


Louis W. Adams, of the Association of News Print 
Manufacturers of the United States, and a native of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was married to Miss Irma Mann, of Dayton, at 
Holy Angels’ Church, Dayton, on Saturday, December 23. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams will make their home in 333 Central 
Park West, New York. 
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Chis is the 


AME 


|@ built by the Sturtevant Mill Co 


i] per for Slushing Dry Sheet Pulp 


It has the following unique 


Thorough Defiberization: 
For toweling, blotting and impregnation work, or for 
bleaching, only light brushing out in Jordan is necessary. 


Increased Beater Capacity: 


Installed before beaters, it greatly increases beater ca- 
pacity, and permits furnishing them with stock of high 
consistency. In one mill it replaced five beaters. 


Increased Machine Speed: 


Sturtevant Bale Pulper before Beaters, will enable you 
to develop stock more and increase machine speed. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


HARRISON 
SQUARE 


and modern advantages 


Applied to All Pulps: 


For brushing out soda, ground wood, kraft and sulphite, 
at low cost. 


Not a Shredder: 


A saturated surface “Combing Action” prevents “Fish 
Eyes” and reduces power load. 


Heavy Construction 

Low Maintenance: 
Sturtevant Bale Pulper is designed and built along 
rugged lines for continuous mill operation. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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U. S. Patent 1,910,382, British Patent 398,747 


AND MORE TO COME 


10 Bale Pulpers Sold This Year 
(in the midst of the depression) 


ALL SOLD ON APPROVAL—NOT ONE RETURNED 


THE ANSWER? A big money saver—A real economy 


Why use Beaters as Breakers for Dry Pulp? 
Why use Waste Paper Breaker Beaters for Dry Pulp? 


In either case it is poor economy and wasteful of power, labor, and space. 

In one mill, using strong kraft, the Sturtevant Bale Pulper eliminated half the Beaters, reduced labor and 
maintenance, and improved treatment of stock to paper machine. 

In two other mills ALL BEATERS WERE ELIMINATED. 


With Sturtevant Bale Pulper, BEATING IS ACTUALLY STARTED and Roll can be let down as soon 
as Beater is filled. 

No wasteful recirculation in large tubs—Just feed the Bales to the Bale Pulper, then straight line Satu- 
ration and Defiberation to Chest. 


IN ONE MILL 90 K.W. HOURS SAVED PER TON OF STOCK TO PAPER MACHINE 


Let us show you—see with your own eyes the economies which result from 
Bale Pulper operation. Don’t forget, the Bale Pulper is not a shredder, it 
DEFIBERIZES, BRUSHES OUT, STARTS HYDRATION. It pays for 
itself quickly and surely. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. “sovtre‘ BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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COMING EVENTS 


AMERICAN Parer anp Purr AssocratTion, Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention 
and Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 19-21. 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, New York, February 19-21. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 20. 


New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Commodore, Wednesday, February 21. 


NaTIONAL Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States, Convention, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February, 19-21, 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Annual Meeting, Montreal, week of 
January 22. 

Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Annual Meeting, 
Montreal, January 24-25. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
BOARD’S THREE MONTHS CAREER 


Three months of rulings by the National Labor Board 
have furnished sufficient data to indicate its policies and 
general methods of action in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. On the basis of these rulings the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has recently issued an analysis, 
marshalling the important decisions of the Labor Board 
under group headings so as to formulate, in some degree, 
its lines of thinking and the directions in which it is mov- 
ing. It is recognized, of course, that much of the influence 
of the board is exerted informally, and that its published 
material by no means covers its work. On the other hand, 
what has been published forms a valuable and already 
rather formidable body of precedent for the newly estab- 
lished supreme court of labor. 

The creation of the National Labor Board was not pro- 
vided for in the National Industrial Recovery Act, al- 
though Senator Wagner, present head of the board, was 
one of the leading framers of the recovery act. The board 
was created by the President upon recommendation of the 


Industrial Advisory Board and the Labor Advisory Board. 
In a joint statement on August 5 of the two advisory 
boards the creation of a labor body was urged to “consider, 
adjust and settle differences and controversies that may 
arise through differing interpretations of the President's 
re-employment agreement. 

At first, it was planned that the power of the board 
would be restricted to a purely consultative capacity, and 
that its decisions would be binding only if the parties in 
dispute agreed in advance to be bound by them. It was to 


act only as an official and always available court of arbi- 
tration. But the board quickly outgrew this limitation too. 
As a national emergency was declared to exist as pressing 


as any during war time, the dicta of the board were held 


as final as any of President Wilson’s decisions on labor 
troubles during 1917 and 1918. The wording of the 


board’s decisions immediately reflected this growth of au- 
thority, and assumed the tone of Supreme Court decisions. 


On September 28 Senator Wagner was saying that the 


board “cannot issue summonses, and it will not swing a 
club. It relies upon voluntary action.’”’ But a month later, 
on October 31, he declared that “‘to make its policies ef- 


fective, the National Labor Board is backed by all the pow- 
ers and penalties of the National Recovery Act. They 


will be used when necessary.” 
The senator’s change of view followed the deed. Al- 


ready, four days after its formation, the board announced 


that it had “assumed jurisdiction over the industrial dis- 


putes affecting the hosiery industry in Reading, Pa.” Later, 
in the New York boot and shoe case, finding that mediation 
was unavailing, it dictated the terms of settlement and 


packed the strikers back to work. “The differences are too 


deep-seated to justify further attempts at mediation,” reads 
the board’s statement. ‘‘The National Labor Board, there- 
fore, rules that the strike which has continued since Aug- 


ust shall be terminated upon the following terms.” 


Throughout its brief career the Labor Board, though its 
decisions may have been arbitrary and occasionally con- 
flicting, has consistently endeavored to further the Presi- 
dent’s purpose of getting as many men back to work as pos- 
sible. In one case the board used the threat that unless 
picketing were ended it would not move to end a strike. 
“The committee will enter upon its duties (of investigating 
anthracite conditions) as soon as picketing is discontinued 
and those who have jobs and wish to work at them are per- 
mitted to do so without interference,” the board announced 
by telegram on November 9. It has ordered the reinstate- 
ment of strikers in preference to strike breakers, and has 
included strikers in the election of worker representatives 
to deal with employers. Dismissal of an employee because 
of his activity in organizing has also been over-ruled by the 
board. It has been active in promoting and supervising 
the election of worker representatives. 


In some instances the board’s procedure has ridden 


rough-shod over private contracts. In the New York boot 
and shoe dispute the board held that “those of the alleged 
union contracts made since the inception of the strike, 
which have not resulted in the return of a majority of the 
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\orkers in any of the shops affected by the strike are in- 
-alid,” although the contracts were made with an A. F. of 
|. union. In the Douglas Shoe Company dispute in Brock- 
‘on, however, the board’s decision that union workers vote 
to ratify or annul the contracts alleged to be in force” met 
with resistance. J. J. Mara, president of the Boot and 


Shoe Workers Union, indicated that he would take legal 
steps to enjoin enforcement of the board’s decision, charg- 
ing that it interfered with a contract made annually for 


thirty years between Brockton employers and his union. 


In certain important matters of interpretation, the board 
has taken a definite stand. Representatives of the workers 
need not necessarily be representatives chosen from the 


ranks of the workers, leaving the opportunity for profes- 
sional organizers to deal with employers. But the board 


has recognized “‘merit’”’ in the choice of an employee in the 
settlement of two strikes. The “‘open shop” principle has 


also been recognized. The board announced in the settle- 


ment of the bakery strike in Philadelphia that the agree- 


ment need not “contain any provision for a closed shop or 
for a contract with the union as such.” 
The analysis of the National Labor Board’s decisions by 


the National Association of Manufacturers thus presents 


an interesting and important study of the career of one of 
the many agencies at work in the New Deal, and one which 
may continue to play a pivotal part in labor-employer 


relations. 


To Reopen Warren Parchment Plant 


Dexter, N. Y., January 2, 1934.—-Plans are under way 
for the re-opening of the former plant of the Warren 


Parchment Company here in the near future and improve- 


ments and alterations are now being made which will place 
it in good condition. The mill was acquired several weeks 
ago by a prominent concern after being idle for some time 


and its re-opening will mean considerable to local resi- 
dents. Since its sale a crew of skilled mechanics have been 


working steadily to modernize it and it is understood that 
production will be under way within a short time. It is 
rumored now that John J. Warren, former president of the 
Warren Parchment Company, will become associated with 
the mill owners in an advisory capacity despite the fact 
that he has not been identified with paper mill interests 
since his retirement. For many years he was among the 
prominent paper mill men in Northern New York and in 
addition to his connections here was identified with the 
Harmon Paper Company, of Brownville, as president. The 
new ownership of the Parchment mill is headed by Harry 
Perlman who is a veteran paper mill man. Whether or 
not any equipment of the Brooklyn branch is to be moved 
here could not be learned. The productive capacity of the 
mill is not very large but it is understood that it will be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the new owners. 


Swedish Newsprint Production 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 3, 1934—Swedish news- 
print production during September reached a total of 20,- 
082 metric tons, as against 22,864 tons in the preceding 
month and 16,568 tons during the corresponding month of 
1932. Producton during the first nine months of 1933 to- 
taled 180,383 tons against 177,409 tons during the corre- 
sponding nine months in 1932. 
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Leather Suction Box Tops 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, have obtained exclusive sales rights in this country 
for “Robalite” patented suction box tops made in Vienna, 
Austria. These tops are made from a specially processed 
hard and tough leather and are furnished in two designs, 
which are very simply attached to suction equipment reg- 
ularly used, on Fourdrinier machines. 

One design is known as the bar-type top, while the sec- 
ond is for boxes that require a perforated or slotted cover. 

In the case of bars, leather strips (mounted to thin wood 


bases through special waterproof joints) are fastened into 
position by means of brass screws. The screw holes are 
countersunk into the wood bases to permit greatest possible 
wear of the leather strips before renewing. 


The “Robalite” strips should be placed in cold water for 


twenty-four hours before installing. 


Bases of specially hardened leather are used to mount 
the “‘Robalite” tops of perforated or slotted design in place 
of the thin wood strips of the bar type, waterproof cement 


being used for the mounting. The bases extend beyond and 


below the wire contact surface sufficiently on the sides and 


ends to contain countersinkings suitably spaced to take 
heads of fixing pins or screws. The tops, placed into posi- 
tion on the existing boxes being fitted, can be easily fas- 
tened by the brass pins or screws through the countersunk 


holes of the bases into the bodies of the boxes, It is rec- 


ommended that these tops be placed in cold water for 
twenty-four hours before fixing, not being removed from 
the wooden boards used for packing during this wetting 


operation to prevent any bending of them. 
Once these tops have been installed, either the bar or 


perforated types, they should be kept permanently wet. 
The bar-type are furnished in sizes up to 2% inches and 
are made in all widths to fit existing suction bars. 
The perforated or slotted tops are always made to the 


exact I_ngth and width of the existing wooden top, and 


are furnished in standard thicknesses of approximately 
¥% inch and % inch over all, giving %4 inch and ¥% inch 
““Robalite” wearing surface respectively. 

Several advantages are claimed by users in Europe for 
this type of top. Among them are: 


Life of wire prolonged 15-30 per cent. 


Leveling rarely necessary with minimum loss of mate- 
rial (although it can be cut, drilled, planed or filed without 
difficulty) as leather is homogenous and not fibrous, and 
therefore wears evenly ; that it is immeasurably superior to 
any material used heretofore for this purpose that is not 
harder than Fourdrinier wire. 

Wire not liable to become damaged when striking edge 
of box. 

Surface rendered more resilient and velvet-like giving 
steadier vacuum and consequent better formation of sheet. 


Straw Board Company Registers 


WasHincTon, D. C., January 2, 1934—The Pacific 
Coast Pulp and Paper Corporation, Richvale, Cal., has 
filed a registration statement with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the Securities Act. 

The statement shows that it is a Delaware corporation 
proposing to manufacture box board, paper and allied 
products from rice straw, issuing 4,508 shares of preferred 
stock at $100 per share, 4,508 shares of common stock at 
$25 per share, and 5,000 shares of bonus or promotion 
stock; aggregate, $563,500. The officers include, D. M. 
Thomson, president; A. J. Lofgren, secretary, both of 
Richvale, Cal., and Jessie L. Gladmon, treasurer, Oakland, 
Cal. 
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OU get real service when you buy 
Rosin Size from American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical Corporation. We 
operate six up-to-date Rosin Size 
plants, located, for the convenience 
of the paper industry, at Erie, Pa.— 


535 FIFTH AVENUE 


in 

; m 

ye _ - 
AMERICAN 

CYANAMID « CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


sar 
> 


Waterbury, Conn.—Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—De Quincy, La.—vValdosta, Ga.— fit 
and Pensacola, Fla. Shipments reach 
you promptly via our own tank lines. 
In fact, you will find the service as pé 
excellent as the Rosin Size! bj 
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This method is suitable for the ordinary types of min- 
eral coatings. It may not be effective for exceptional spec- 
ial types, such as where lacquers or other materials are 
used to impart a high degree of water resistance. 


Reagent 


Enzyme Solution. Aqueous solution of approximately 
1.5 grams of enzyme and 25 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH per 
liter. 

The enzyme recommended by Sutermeister and 
Porter (1) is trypsin, but some of the mixtures of enzymes 
used commercially for desizing cotton and degumming silk 
have been found to be more rapid in action, less expensive, 
and more stable. The preparation Degoma D. L. made by 
Rohm & Haas Co., 222 West Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is particularly suitable. 

Test Specimen 


The specimen for test shall consist of not less than 25 


square inches. 
Procedure 


Obtain the air-dry weight of the specimen. Place it in a 
suitable container in such a way that the enzyme solution 
will have free access to the entire surface of the coating. 
It may be laid in a flat-bottomed tray or rolled in cylin- 
drical form and placed in a burette. Pour over the speci- 
men sufficient enzyme solution to cover it completely. 
Allow to stand for at least 1 hour at 50° C., then place the 
paper on a pane of glass and brush off the coating with a 
camel’s hair brush, taking care not to dislodge the paper 
fibers. Additional heating, and in some cases additional 
enzyme solution, may be found necessary for very resist- 
ant coatings. 

After the coating is entirely removed, stand the glass 
pane at a slight angle and wash the paper on both sides 
by means of a wash bottle, holding the paper on the glass 
by one corner. Dry the specimen and obtain the air-dry 
weight. The difference between this weight and the orig- 
inal weight of the specimen is the amount of coating 
material. Not less than two determinations shall be made 
and the average of the results shall be reported. 


Report 


The amount of mineral coating shall be reported (1) as 
a percentage of the decoated air-dry paper and (2) as 
pounds per 500 sheets, 25 x 40 inches in size. The weight 
of the decoated air-dry paper, on this same weight basis, 
shall also be included in the report. 


* This proposed revision of the official method of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has been approved by the Paper Testing 
Committee. Send suggestions and criticism to B. W. Scribner, Bureau of 
Stendards, Washington, D. C 
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Amount of Coating of Mineral Coated Paper ™ 


Precision 


Owing to the variable nature of coating materials, the 
precision is variable. With most ordinary types of coat- 
ings, the percentage of coating material found should be 
correct to within 0.5 to 2. 

Literature Cited 
(1) Sutermeister and Porter, Tech. Assoc. Papers, XIII, No. 1, 205 (1930). 


TAPPI Notes 


The headquarters of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was moved on January 1, 1934 
to 122 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Kenneth T. King, formerly in charge of paper sales 
at the Chicago office of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc. has recently been advanced to the position of 
manager of the Fine Chemical Division and is located 
in Wilmington, Del. 

R. T, Bingham who has been a supervisor at the Citizens 
Conservation Camp in Vermont is now chemist with the 
Imperial Color and Paper Works, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Maurice Landsberg who recently graduated from the 
New York State College of Forestry is now with the 
Northern Paper Mills, Chicago, III. 

H. G. Noyes formerly with the Wisconsin Vocational 
School, Appleton, Wis. is now personnel director of the 
Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine. 

D. K. Pattillock formerly with the Clinton Sales Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., has joined the sales staff of Stein, 
Hall Company, New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence Gideon, a recent graduate from the New York 
State College of Forestry, is now a laboratory assistant 
with the Individual Drinking Cup Company, Easton, Pa. 

Sven Hanson, formerly sulphite superintendent at Aug. 
Ekloef A/B., Tolkis, Finland, is now assistant technical 
manager of A. Ahlstrom O/Y, Kristianssand, Finland. 

K. Maartman Moe, formerly superintendent of Risor 
Traemassefabriker, Risor, Norway, is now general man- 
ager of Hunsfos Fabriker A/S, Kristiandssand, Norway. 


New Power House for Fort Howard 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., January 1, 1934—Work has been 
started by the Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., on a new power house at the Green Bay mill. It 
will be 30 by 60 feet, one story, and of fireproof con- 
struction. New equipment has been ordered, to be installed 
at an early date. The contract-has been let to Selmer & 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., and the engineers are W. L. Fergus 
& Co., Chicago. 
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The Rate of Drying of News Print” 


By F. W. Adams? 


Abstract 


The equations of Montgomery for drying rates of kraft 
paper have been extended to apply to the drying of news 
print. It has been shown that production and evaporation 
rates in drying news print increase with steam tempera- 
ture. These rates are considerably greater than those for 
kraft and board. 


Drier performance is a subject of considerable interest 
to the operating superintendent in the paper mill, because 
it affects directly machine production and production cost. 
Every mill keeps a close watch on these items, but the ef- 
fect of drier performance is often overlooked because of 
a lack of accurate standards for comparison which will 
tell the superintendent or engineer whether the drying rate 
on any of his machines constitutes good, average or poor 
practice. During the last two years data have been as- 
sembled and published correlating drying rates for board 
and kraft. This report covers the progress of your com- 
mittee in determining drying practice in the production of 
news print. 

The data presented here were supplied by various news 
mills in reply to a questionnaire circulated by the commit- 
tee. News print offers a distinct advantage in a study of 
this kind because of its uniform basis weight. The results 
presented are based largely on standard news, although a 


Recetvep December 6, 1933. : 

*To be presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
a0 aper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 19-22, 1934. 

1 Member TAPPI, asst. professor, Dept. of Chemical Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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few data on the drying of book, catalog and hanging of 
basis weights (24x36—500) between 28 and 40 pounds 
are included. A variety of machine conditions is repre- 
sented in the information at hand. Machine speeds vary 
between 477 and 1250 feet per minute on machines of 
widths between 84 and 232 inches. Many types of ven- 
tilation with and without hoods are included, some with 
felt driers and special air systems for aiding drying and 
some without either. On some machines two sets of data 
were collected illustrating both the best performance o! 
the machine and its performance on the paper which is 
hardest to dry. 


Method of Calculation 


To facilitate interpretation, the results have been calcu- 
lated to the basis of a square foot of drier surface. While 
the area of drier surface in contact with the paper may be 
used, this calculation is simplified and probably of greater 
value if the total circumference of all the heated paper 
drier and felt drier rolls be taken to determine the area o! 
drier surface per inch of width. This method automat:- 
cally eliminates any errors which might be introduced it 
width of trim were involved. Knowing machine speed 
and basis weight the production of paper per square foot 
of drier surface is calculated. This quantity will be desig- 
nated “production” throughout the remainder of this re- 
port. Production multiplied by the moisture removal per 
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pound of paper yields the evaporation of water per square 
foot of drier surface, designated as “evaporation.” These 
calculations may be represented by the following simple 
formulas. 
|. The total drying surface as square feet per inch of 
idth, 

~ = 0.0218 (NpDp + NrDr) 


w 

where Np and Dp represent respectively the number and diameter of heated 

paper dryers and Nr and Dr represent respectively the number and diameter 
felt dryers, drier diameters expressed in inches. 


2. The production expressed as pounds of paper pro- 
duced per hour per square foot of drier surface, 
Speed X Weight 


a Production = 
, _ s/w X 600 
here: Speed = Machine speed in feet per minute 
: Weight = Basis weight—24x36—500. 
bi 3. The water evaporated per pound of paper dried, 
A—B 
~ 100—A 
i here A = per cent moisture content of the sheet entering the driers 
> B = per cent moisture content of the sheet leaving the driers 


( 4. The evaporation expressed as pounds of water 
evaporated per hour per square foot of drier surface, 
} Evaporation = Production X W 


Discussion of Results 


i The effect of steam pressure and temperature on pro- 
duction is shown in Fig. 1. An arbitrary series of parallel 
lines has been drawn through these points representing 
good, average and poor operation. Their slope has been 
chosen equal to the slope of similar lines which Mont- 
gomery (1) found apply to the drying of kraft. Although 
the points are scattered rather widely, they do indicate a 
definite increase in production as steam temperature is in- 
creased. 

Evaporation is also affected by steam temperature as 
illustrated in Fig. 2, Here again the slope of the parallel 
lines was chosen equal to the slope of the lines drawn by 
Montgomery (1) for drying kraft. The correlation of 
steam temperature with evaporation is better than with 
production. Steam temperature is unquestionably the 
greatest single factor affecting drying rates. 

The effect of other variables on drying rate is much 
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less marked. Production is found to decrease as the 
“length” of the machine increases. “Length” has been ex- 
pressed as square feet of covered dryer area per inch of 
width. Fig. 3 shows how production falls off on the 
longer machines. A similar effect is noticed when evapora- 
tion is compared with machine “length.” Since the effect 
of steam temperature on evaporation is large it might be 
thought that an evaporation corrected to a constant steam 
temperature on the basis of the curves (Fig. 2) would 
facilitate analysis of the effect of minor variables on pro- 
duction and evaporation. If production and evaporation 
are corrected in this manner, the results indicate no change 
in either as machine length is increased. This makes it 
appear likely that the effects noticed in Fig. 3 are the re- 
sult of an economic balance between steam pressure and 
machine length which appears to affect drying capacity. 
Machine speed is found to have no noticeable influence on 
production or evaporation either directly or when they are 
corrected to a constant steam temperature. 

In an effort to study the effect of cleanliness of drier 
surface, drainage conditions in the driers, hoods and spec- 
ial ventilating systems for the machine room and felts, 
felt drier rolls, and hydration of the stock, information 
concerning these variables was collected. Many of these 
variables are not susceptible of measurement and hence 
are subject to the opinion of the superintendent without 
relation to the other opinions gathered. While the effect 
of one of these variables on evaporation may explain 
outstanding good or poor operation in occasional cases, 
there was no grouping of tests allowing any generaliza- 
tion. A possible exception to this statement occurs where 
evaporation rates higher than 2.15 pounds per hour per 
square foot are obtained. Out of six mills reporting in 
this range, all but one are equipped with some special air 
system. 
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Comparison of drying rates for news with those re- 
ported for kraft by Montgomery and board by Stamm (2) 
is made in Fig. 4. The light circles for board fall in a 
definite zone below the others, while the dots for news 
show a high rate of evaporation. The rates for kraft 
shown by the crosses fall between the other two. For 


(Continued) 


convenience the average line for each classification has 
been included. 
Literature Cited 


A Rapid Method for the Determination of 
Moisture and Consistency of 


Insulating Board Pulp 


By Lionel K. Arnold! 


In the manufacture of insulating board it is desirable to 
be able to determine the moisture content of the pulp and 
the board at various stages in the process by some method 
more rapid than the usual method of drying to constant 
weight. The method of determining moisture by refluxing 
the wet material with xylene which has been applied by 
Youtz and Laner (1) to the determination of moisture in 
lapped paper pulp has been applied in this laboratory to 
the determination of moisture in cornstalk insulating board 
pulp at different stages in the process. 

Procedure 


The method of procedure is as follows: A Dean-Stark 
water determination apparatus (A.S.T.M. Test D95-28) 
’ consisting of a 500 cc. balloon flask, a special glass trap, 
and a 400 mm. condenser was 
set up as shown in the figure. 
One hundred cubic centimeters 
of xylene are placed in the flask 
together with 10 grams of the 
material in which the moisture 
is to be determined. When the 
xylene is boiled the xylene and 
water vapors pass up the con- 
denser where they are condensed 
and run back into the trap. Be- 
ing immiscible they separate into 
two layers with the lighter xy- 
lene on top, any excess of the 
xylene running back into the 
flask. The amount of water is 
read directly from the gradua- 
tions on the tube. Before read- 
ing, the tube should be immersed 
in water to bring it to 20 deg. C. 
if an accurate reading is desired. 
It may also be desirable to pro- 
vide a drying tube at the upper 
end of the condenser to prevent moisture from the air 
affecting the results. 


Determination of Moisture in the Board Mat and the 
Finished Board 


The mat of board going from the press rolls to the drier 
varies from 70 to 80 per cent moisture. A series of deter- 
minations on the wet mat using both the xylene method 
and the conventional method of drying to constant weight 


Trap 


<i MNO 
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show close agreement. 

When determining the moisture of the dry board it was 
necessary to use a 20-gram sample to secure a satisfactory 
reading on the standard Dean-Stark trap. With a Did- 
well-Sterling trap the 10-gram sample may be used. Typi- 
cal values for both the wet mat and dry board are given 
in the table. 


MOISTURE DATA BY THE XYLOL METHOD 
Moisture Content, Per cent 


. By usual By Xylene 
No. Material drying method method 
0 OU GA ee ae 6.7 77.0 
SOE: i505 oss aeesneekede casi ewn been 80.6 80.5 
SE, eee cenwicwkwckks doksenwean<eae 78.0 78.0 
SEE: Oh ciek acy ashuea ces eeonsese snobs a 75.0 75.0 
SE 62s n cic c oak GeawR eG Neuse hoes as 4.64 4.63 
SOM mins «Gasdbdu aeaedektaaieans obec as 4.53 4.50 
TE tin cehinan cabs ans ees ew ae eu rawese 4.50 4.45 
SE Sescad bbb seeds > 500 nua s xéewiar eae 4.45 4.50 


The xylene method has the advantage of requiring only 
20 to 30 minutes above the time required for weighing the 
samples. 

Determination of Consistency 


The refined and sized cornstalk insulating board pulp 
goes to the forming machine at a consistency of 2.5 to 4.0) 
per cent, the exact consistency depending upon the free 
ness of the pulp, the speed of the forming machine, and 
the final board thickness. It is desirable to be able to con- 
trol the consistency because of its effect on the proces: 
and as one of the factors in the calculation of freeness 
The following method has been found to give very gooc 
results in determining consistency: One kilogram of th« 
pulp suspension is filtered on a Biichner funnel until the 
water drops slowly from the funnel. The exact point is 
not critical as long as the moisture remaining with the 
pulp is well distributed through the filter cake. The filter 
cake is weighed and a 10-gram sample taken on which the 
moisture is determined by the xylene method. The per 
cent consistency is equal numerically to one-tenth of the 
dry weight of the filter cake, 


Literature Cited 
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F. W. Young Joins Oliver United Filters 


F. W. Young, formerly of Filtration Engineers, Inc., 
and more recently of The Pulp Filter Company, has joined 
the sales organization of Oliver United Filters, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and Toronto. 
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The Analysis of Paper Ash Containing 


Titanium 


Pigments 


By J. M. Jarmus' and W. R. Willets* 


Abstract 


The following apparatus and procedure deal with the an- 
alysis of paper ash as modified by the presence of titanium 
pigments, 1.€., pure titanium dioxide, titanium dioxide— 
barium sulphate composite (Titanox-B) and titanium 
dioxide—calcium sulphate composite (Titanox-C). 


Apparatus 


The only special apparatus required is the Jones reduc- 
tor, illustrated in Fig. 1. It consists of a dispensing bur- 
ette (Fig. 1) about 66 cm. (21 inches) long and 5 cm. (2 
inches) in diameter, equipped with a glass stop cock and 
delivery tube about 6 mm. ('%4 inch) in diameter by 9 cm. 
(3% inches) long. 

The reductor is charged with an 18 cm. (7 inch) column 
of 20 mesh and 10 mesh amalgamated zinc (500 grams 
each), and on top of this a 13 cm. (5 inch) column of 
broken amalgamated zinc (about 500 grams). The deliv- 
ery tube is connected to a one liter flask through a three- 
hole rubber stopper. One hole is used as an inlet and the 
other as an outlet for carbon dioxide gas. 

The zinc is amalgamated by immersing it in a solution 
of mercury bichloride in hydrochloric acid. 11 grams of 
mercuric chloride are dissolved in 100 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. 250 grams of zinc are covered with 
distilled water in a one liter suction flask and the mercuric 
chloride solution is poured in with slow mixing and shak- 
ing for about 2 minutes. The solution is poured off and 
the zinc washed thoroughly, first with hot tap water and 
finally with distilled water. 


Reagents 


(1) 0.1N potassium permanganate solution standard- 
ized against U. S. Bureau of Standards sodium oxalate. 

(2) Standard ferric ammonium sulphate solution, of 
which 1 cc. is equivalent to 0.005 grams of titanium 
dioxide, standardized by reduction and titration with 0.1N 
potassium permanganate, which has been standardized 
against Bureau of Standards sodium oxalate. 

(The ferric ammonium sulfate is prepared by dissolv- 
ing 30 grams of the salt in 300 cc. of distilled water acidi- 
fied with 10 cc. of sulphuric acid. Potassium permanganate 
solution is added drop by drop as long as the.pink color 
disappears. The solution is finally diluted to one liter. 
In standardizing, 50 cc. of the solution is made up to 
about 100 cc. in 5 per cent sulphuric acid, reduced in the 
Jones reductor and titrated against standard 0.1N potas- 
sium permanganate. ) 

(3) Indicator. A saturated solution of ammonium 
thiocyanate is used as an indicator. 


Procedure 


a. Qualitative: 
The qualitative analysis of fillers and ash for the com- 
moner loading materials, such as clay (hydrated aluminum 
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silicate), talc (hydrated magnesium silicate), barium sul- 
phate, barium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and calcium car- 
bonate, are well known and therefore will not be described 
here. They are included in the T.A.P.P.I. Standards (3). 
_ Hydrogen peroxide when added to a titanium solution 
in sulphuric acid gives a yellow to orange red color de- 
pending on the concentration of titanium. The test is very 
delicate, a slight color being noted with only 0.0003 grams 
of titanium dioxide in 100 cc. of solution. Solutions defi- 
cient in acid do not show the maximum development of 
color and it is therefore necessary to have 5 cc. of sul- 
phuric acid (specific gravity 1.84) present for every 100 
cc. of solution. 

A qualitative analysis of the ash should be made unless 
the nature of the loading material is known, since it will 
greatly facilitate the quantitative analysis. 

A more detailed qualitative procedure is given by W. M. 
Thornton (4). 

b. Quantitative: 

The analysis for titanium involves its reduction and ti- 
tration with a ferric salt (2). The details of the proce- 
dure depend upon the other materials present. The gen- 
eral procedure for the determination of titanium dioxide is 


te REDUCTOR 
| FOR TITANIUM 


DISPENSING BURETTE 
6 ¢-7 (219 LONG 
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given in Scheme 1 and this procedure may be used in the 
absence of considerable amounts of barium sulphate. In 


the presence of considerable barium sulphate, Scheme 3 


should be used. The procedure for a complete analysis 
of the ash in the absence of barium sulphate is given in 
Scheme 2. 


Ash (0.5 9) 
Treat with 20-30 rl HaS& (onc) 
+10 OMS. (NHalzpSOg Or NazS%, 014 Cool 
Aitute 125-1501, Lat/, ,i1ter 


filtrate Precipitate 
aa:* 
Reduce and titrate Tide Wqite with addition 
with ferri¢-ammonium F+teS04 (conc) 
sulfate 


Weigh BaS gd i 


x Use Scheme 2 for Site determination 
** Use Scheme3 if present in Jorge anount 
SCHEME 1. 


Analysis for Titanium Dioxide in the absence of large amounts vf Barium 
Sulphate. 


A sample of ash which should not contain more than 
0.25 grams titanium dioxide is weighed out accurately. 
Usually 0.5 grams of the ash is weighed into a 250 cc. 
beaker and 20-30 cc. sulphuric acid and 10 grams of am- 
monium or sodium sulphate are added. The beaker is 


covered with a watch glass and the contents are carefully 
boiled over a flame until dissolved (siliceous material re- 
mains undissolved). After cooling, the contents are di- 
luted with distilled water to a volume of about 125-150 
cc. A white precipitate may form, indicating barium sul- 
phate. The solution is boiled gently and if it contains a 
precipitate is filtered and the precipitate washed with hot 
5 per cent sulphuric acid and finally with hot water until 
free from titanium, indicated by testing with 3 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide solution, which gives a yellow color 
with the washings if titanium oxide is present. 

(Instead of dissolving the ash with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it may be fused with sodium carbouate. 0.5 
gram of the ash is fused with 5-10 grams dry sodium car- 
bonate in a covered platinum crucible over a Meker burner. 
The melt is dissolved with 20-25 cc. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid in about 125 cc. water. It is then boiled and 
filtered to remove any barium sulphate and other insoluble 
matter. The precipitate is washed free of titanium with 
hot 5 per cent sulphuric acid followed by hot water.) 


The precipitate, if small, is dried and ignited in a tared 
platinum crucible, cooled in a desiccator and weighed. The 
ignited residue is treated with about 5-10 cc. hydrofluoric 
acid and 4 drops concentrated sulphuric acid, evaporated to 
dryness on a hot plate and finally ignited to constant 
weight. The loss in weight represents silica (SiO2). The 
residue is weighed as barium sulphate. 

The filtrate and washings having a volume of about 250 
cc. are reduced and titrated as follows: 

Procedure: The reductor is drained to the top of the 
fine mesh zinc and 200 cc. of a boiling solution of sul- 
phuric acid (5 per cent) are added. The reductor is slow- 
ly drained and then washed at least four times with boil- 
ing water. The reductor is drained to the top of the fine 
mesh zinc, and the hot titanium solution is washed into it 
and allowed to remain from 15 to 20 minutes. The reduc- 
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tor is kept covered with a watch glass during the period of 


reduction. During the whole period of reduction a slow 
stream of carbon dioxide is passed through the receiving 
flask. The reductor is slowly drained into the receiving 
flask while carbon dioxide is continuously passed through 
the flask. When the solution has reached the level of the 


fine mesh zinc a boiling 5 per cent solution of sulphuri: 
acid is added and the level of the solution brought to the 
top of the stick zinc. The reductor is drained to the fine 
mesh zinc, then washed in the same manner as above, wit]: 
boiling water, four times. ‘The flask is removed and 7 cc. 


of the indicator are added and the solution is titrated rap 
idly with the standard ferric ammonium sulphate solution 


Cc ferric ammonium sulphate * factor = grams TiOz. 

(Note 1: In titrating the titanium solution with ferric ammonium sulphate, 
the greatest accuracy is obtained by adding nearly all of the ferric ammonium 
sulphate before agitating; then agitating by shaking with a gentle rotary 
motion which is continued until the final end point, a light straw color, 

Note 2: When not in use the Jones reductor should be kept filled with 
water and covered to exclude dust and other extraneous matter. 

Note 3: Before using the reductor a blank run should be made using the 
same concentration of sulphuric acid in water and the identical procedure 
as used for the titanium determination, the reduced solution being titrated, 
This blank should not require more than 0.1 cc of the standard ferric am- 
monium sulphate solution, If more is needed, the zinc should be reamalga- 
mated or another lot of ferric alum used.) 


Ashlas 9) ? 
Fuse 'Naz€05 Gd :1C/ Oy. , T4 /ter 
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Orssolve 7 425 Og +s w 
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Add YH, 0H terbess) filter 
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SCHEME 2. 
Analysis for Silica, Alumina plus Titanium Dioxide, Calcium and Magnesium. 
(Titanium Dioxide in mixture with Clay, Talc, Chalk or Calcium Sulphate.) 


SILICA 


0.5 gram of ash is fused with 5-10 grams of sodium 
carbonate in a covered platinum crucible over a Meker 
burner. The melt is dissolved in about 125 cc. diluted hy- 
drochloric acid (1:4), filtered, and washed with hot water. 
The residue is ignited in a tared platinum crucible, cooled 
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lesiccator and weighed. The ignited and weighed 


in 

resiiue is treated with about 5-10 cc. hydrofluoric acid 
and 3-4 drops concentrated sulphuric acid, evaporated to 
dryncss on a hot plate and finally ignited to constant 
weicit. The loss in weight represents silica (SiOz). The 
filtrete from the melt is evaporated to dryness and baked 
on tie hot plate for about one-half hour to insure complete 


dehydration of the silica. The residue is taken up with 
warm hydrochloric acid (1:4), filtered, and washed with 
water. The residue is dried, ignited and weighed in a 
tared platinum crucible. The ignited and weighed residue 


is treated with 5-10 cc. hydrofluoric acid and 3-4 drops 


concentrated sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness on a hot 
plate and finally ignited to constant weight. The loss in 
weight represents silica (SiOz). This result is combined 
with the result obtained from the residue of the fusion to 
give the silica content. 

If residues are present after the silica has been removed, 
they are fused with potassium bisulphate. The melt is dis- 
solved in dilute sulphuric acid (1:4) and added to the fil- 
trate from the silica determination. 


(Note 4: It is advisable to treat the silica residue with hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids more than once if the amount of silica is large.) 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE AND ALUMINA 


A slight excess of ammonia is added to the combined 
filtrates and washings from the silica determination, the 


solution boiled, filtered, and the precipitate washed with 
5 per cent ammonia. The precipitate is redissolved in the 
original beaker with hydrochloric acid (1:1) and reprecipi- 
tated with ammonia, filtered (through the original filter), 
and washed, the washings being combined with the first 


filtrate and washings. The residue is dried, ignited to con- 
stant weight and weighed as alumina plus titanium oxide. 
Subtracting the titanium dioxide as determined in Scheme 
1 gives the alumina. 

TiO2 + AkOs (Scheme 2) — TiOz (Scheme 1) = AhOs 


(Note 5: Even if alumina is not present a double precipitation is still 


necessary to insure complete separation of titanium oxide, since the gelatinous 
precipitate tends to absorb appreciable amounts of calcium, magnesium, etc. 
= cae the precipitate may be dried, ignited and weighed as titanium 
aioxide, 


CALCIUM 


The combined filtrates from the titanium dioxide and 
alumina separation are slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and the volume is adjusted to 150-200 cc. This solu- 
tion is then made alkaline with ammonia and brought to 
a boil. An excess of ammonium oxalate solution is added. 
The solution is boiled gently for about 2 minutes, digested 
on a steam bath for one hour and allowed to cool to room 
temperature. The precipitate is then filtered, washed with 
hot water, dried, ignited and weighed as CaO. The cal- 
cium oxalate may also be washed free of oxalates, dis- 
solved in dilute sulphuric acid (1:10), heated to 70 deg. 
C. and titrated with standard potassium permanganate 
solution. 

CaO X 2.4280 = CaSO. 


MAGNESIUM 


The volume of the filtrate from the calcium separation 
is adjusted to 150-200 cc. The solution should contain 
2-10 per cent ammonium hydroxide by volume. Diam- 
monium phosphate is added with constant stirring, and 
the solution allowed to stand for at least 4 hours; if pos- 
sible it is best to let it stand overnight. The precipitate 
is filtered, washed, dried and ignited, slowly at first and 
finally over a Meker burner, until the weight is constant, 
cooled in a desiccator and weighed as magnesium pyro- 
phosphate. 


Mg2P:0; xX 0.3621 = MgO 
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SCHEME 3. 


Analysis for Sulphates, Barium _and Titanium Oxide. (Titanox-B or mix- 
tures of Titanium Dioxide and Barium Sulphate. ) 


SULPHATES 
About 0.5 g. of ash is fused with 5-10 grams of sodium 


carbonate in a covered platinum crucible. The fusion 
is treated with hot water until the melt is completely dis- 
integrated, filtered and washed with hot 5 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate. The filtrate and washings are 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and boiled to expel carbon 
dioxide (removing silica if present). An excess of barium 
chloride solution is added and the solution allowed to 
stand overnight. It is then filtered and the precipitate 


washed free of chlorides. The residue is dried, ignited 
to constant weight and weighed as barium sulphate 
(BaSO,4). 


BaSOs« X 0.343 = SOs 


J,ARIUM 


The residue from the water extraction of the sodium 
carbonate fusion (sulphate determination) is dissolved by 
boiling in 20-30 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid and 10 
grams ammonium sulphate or sodium sulphate. After 
cooling, the contents are diluted with distilled water to a 
volume of about 125-150 cc. and boiled. The barium sul- 
phate is filtered, washed with hot 5 per cent sulphuric acid 
and finally with hot water until the washings are free from 
titanium as detected by the hydrogen peroxide test. The 
barium sulphate is dried, ignited and weighed. 


BaSO«u X 0.657 = BaO 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 

The filtrate and washings from the barium separation 
are evaporated to a volume of 200-250 cc., heated to boil- 
ing, reduced and titrated as described above. 

This determination for titanium dioxide is unnecessary 
if it has already been determined under Scheme 1. It 
may, however, be used as a check. 
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Dispatch Onion Skin 
The Gilbert Paper Company, of Menasha, Wis., an- 
nounces a new arrival in the family of Dispatch Onion 
Skin. This is a rag content sheet especially suitable for 
lightweight letterheads, office forms, manuscripts, briefs 
and direct mail advertising. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Beating 


Improvements in Methods of Defibering Wood and 
the Like. Arne J. A. Asplund. Fr. pat. 737,037.—Wood 
in chips is heated for a short time (generally about 20 to 40 
sec.) at 120 deg. to 182 deg. C. (best results are obtained 
at 161 deg. to 171 deg. C. with soft woods and 137 deg. to 
149 deg. C. for hard woods) so as to soften the middle 
lamella, and is then immediately disintegrated at substan- 
tially the same temperature as it was heated, preferably 
in a machine of the hammer-mill type and in presence of 
as little water as possible.—A. P.-C. 

Breaker Beater. Robert J. C. Frey. Fr. pat. 737,139 
(March 4, 1932).—The essential feature of the invention 
lies in the fact that continuous extraction of sufficiently 
reduced material is effected under hydraulic pressure and 
under the agitating action of the beater roll.—A. P.-C. 

Disintegrating Machine for Paper Pulp. W. C. Fraser. 
Brit. pat. 364,422 (March 9, 1931).—The machine consists 
of a conical shell in which is located a shaft provided with 
rotating arms or paddles and an endless conveyor located 
adjacent to or inside the feeding hopper so that the feed 
of material into the machine is continuous. Tubes are 
provided on the shaft between the arms to prevent ac- 
cumulation. of pulp—aA. P.-C. 

An Agitated Stock Chest. W. L. Ketchen. Pulp 
Paper Can. 34: 235 (March, 1933).—A description of a 
stock chest that will continuously and properly agitate 
bleached or unbleached sulphite, and at the same time will 
successfully blend stock at densities that will allow it to 
be pumped with the usual type of centrifugal open-impel- 
ler pump.—A. P.-C. 

Reducing Beater Room Costs. Lawrence H. Jacob- 
son. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 10: 25-26 (March 9, 1933). 
—A description of the new beater room of the Northwest 
Paper Co.’s plant, Cloquet, Minn.—A. P.-C. 

Fibrous Product and Manufacture of Same. Roland 
B. Respess assignor to Respats, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,899,985 
(March 7, 1933).—Wood is disintegrated mechanically in 
presence of material such as sand in a machine of the type 
described in Respess’ U. S. pat. 1,770,430, of July 15, 
1930, treatment being conducted in such a manner that 
fine particles of sand remain embedded in the fibers. Part 
or all of the sand may be either left with the disintegrated 
wood or removed therefrom, and the material is used for 
the production either of building boards or of light fiber- 
cement compositions.—A. P.-C. 


Continuous Process of Reducing or Reforming Wood 
or Other Fibrous Material. Roland B. Respess assignor 
to Respats, Inc. U.S. pat. 1,897,620 (Feb. 14, 1933). — 
Chipped or shredded wood, in a moist condition but con- 
taining no free water, is treated mechanically (preferably 
in a kollergang or like machine). It passes to an air 
separator in which it is selectively graded, the portion 
which has been sufficiently reduced passing directly to a 
storage or hydrating tank and the remaining portion pass- 
ing to a second reducing mechanism.—A. P.-C. 
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Paper Stuff Hydrator. Harold D. Wells. U. S. pat. 
1, 897,157 (Feb. 14, 1933).—A suitable number of outer 
roller races are mounted in sliding but non-rotating con- 
tact with the smoother inner wall of a horizontal cylin- 
drical casing. Corresponding inner roller races are 
mounted to rotate with a shaft mounted at the axis of the 
casing. The races are spaced apart to provide a more or 
less tortuous channel through which the stock must flow; 
and in the channel are placed a number of annular serics 
of rollers of appropriate shape.—A. P.-C. 

Beater Bed Plate. Albert J. Allison assignor to 
Simonds Worden White Co. U. S. Pat. 1,886,861 (Nov. 
8, 1932).—The bed plate knives are corrugated and are 
set diagonally instead of parallel to the axis of the roll. 
This arrangement is claimed to increase the circulation of 


stock and at the same time to reduce power consumption. 
—A, P.-C. 


Two-Stage Continuous Batch Beating and Automatic 
Beater Room Operation. C. W. Morden. Paper Trade 
J. 96, No. 21: 39-41 (May 25, 1933)—The Morden 
“stock-maker” is now constructed as a 2-stage unit, which 
may be operated either 2-stage or single-stage or as a com- 
bination of both. Its advantages are brought out.— 
A. P.-C. 

Bleaching 


Process of Bleaching Pulp. Emil Ekeberg. U. S. pat. 
1,887,587 (Nov. 15, 1932).—A continuous stream of pulp 
is mixed with a continuous stream of bleaching liquor, and 
the mixture is continuously discharged into a support such 
as a turntable or belt which is continuously passed to de- 
liver the mixture of pulp and bleaching liquor to a point 
of discharge. An apparatus is specified.—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Wood Pulp. Erich Kayser assignor to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. U. S. pat. 1,887,412 (Nov. 8, 
1932).—The raw material is treated in the form of a 
paste-board sheet and in countercurrent, with bleaching 
solutions of successively increasing concentration of avail- 
able chlorine at temperatures varying inversely to the 
chlorine content of the bleaching solutions —A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Pulp. Horatio A. Helder assignor to The 
Champion Fibre Co. U. S. pat. 1,890,179 (Dec. 6, 1932). 
—Pulp obtained by the digestion of raw fibrous material 
such as wood is refined and hydrated substantially to the 
condition suitable, except for color, for use directly on the 
paper machine, and the pulp is then bleached.—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Pulp. C. B. Thorne. Fr. pats. 739,909 and 
739,910 (July 12, 1932).—No. 739,909—Pulp is bleached 
by passing it in a current of low consistency and mixed 
with a bleaching agent down a long inclined conduit in a 
shallow stream. The treatment at low consistency may be 
preceded by a treatment at high consistency. An ap- 
paratus is described. No. 739,910—Pulp is bleached in 
two or more stages, the first, at least, of which is at low 
consistency. The pulp is mixed with the bleaching agent 
and passed in a continuous manner through two vessels, 
the first, at least, of which plays the part of an absorption 
zone and allows, by appropriate means, the duration of the 
absorption to be adapted to the nature of the pulp or the 
use to which it is to be put—A. P.-C. 
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“te Theory of Bleaching. James Strachan. Paper 
Ma’. r & Brit. Paper Trade J. 85: TS257-258 (Sept. 1, 


193. ..—A brief discussion of the mechanism of the bleach- 
ing »{ pulp, which is considered to consist to a limited 
ext >t in oxidation of lignin compounds but mainly in 
sin taneous chlorination and solution of the lignin. 
—A. PAG 


Concerning the Chlorine Consumption in the Bleach- 
ing of Sulphite Pulp. Arne Waller. Papier-Fabr. 31, 
No. 18: 269-272 (April 30, 1933).—The author divides 
the chlorine consumption into four main groups as fol- 
lows; (1) the dissolving out of the incrustants, (2) the 
oxidation of these incrustants, (3) evaporation, chlorate 
formation, etc., (4) attacking the cellulose. Each of these 
groups are discussed in detail, the methods used for the 
investigation, the results and the interpretation of the re- 
sults.—J. F. O. 

Process for Bleaching Fibrous Materiais from 
Plants, Especially Wood Pulp. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt. Ges., Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 507,018 (March 2, 
1928).—The invention concerns a process in which the 
fibrous material meets a solution of bleach of increasing 
concentration of active chlorine in a counter current sys- 
tem. The temperature is such that it is highest with the 
weakest bleach liquor, that is temperatures of 25 to 35 
deg. C. and lowest (15 to 25 deg. C.) with the strongest 
bleach.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Purification of Pulp. Deutsche Gold 
und Silber Scheideanstalt, Frankfurt a.M. Nor. pat. 52,- 
072 (Aug. 30, 1930).—After a chlorine treatment and a 
following alkali treatment at higher temperatures, the ma- 
terial is bleached with an agent containing active oxygen, 
for example, sodium peroxide, with or without the addi- 
tion of oxygen from the air—J. F. O. 


Process for the Bleaching of Pulp in Several Stages. 
C. A. Geijer, Skoghall. Swed. pat. 76,626 (Aug. 22, 
1927) —After a pre-bleaching, but before the final bleach- 
ing, the partially bleached stock passes through a de- 
watering apparatus and separator and lastly a knotter, a 
sand catcher and a de-watering apparatus in the order 
mentioned.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Preparation of a Bleaching Liquid 
with Calcium Hypochlorite as the Main Constituent. 
Solvay & Co., Brussells, Belgium. Finn. pat. 14,791 (July 
12, 1931).—Gaseous chlorine is allowed to act on a cir- 
culating solution of milk of lime through a line. Before 
the chlorine is allowed to react a large quantity of finished 
hypochlorite solution is used to dilute the milk of lime, 
and this addition of finished hypochlorite is continued as 
needed throughout the process.—J. F. O. 


Technology of the Preparation of Bleach Liquor from 
Liquid Chlorine and Calcium Oxide. Otto Wurz. Papier- 
Fabr. 31, No. 5: 49-53; No. 6: 62-65 (Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 
1933).—A detailed description of the complete process 
for the manufacture of bleach liquor, from the produc- 
tion of the chlorine gas and the calcium oxide, chlorina- 
tion, settling, etc. All important data needed in the manu- 
facture are given. The economics of the process are also 
di-cussed.—J. F. O. 


Annual Report, 1932, of the Bleaching of Pulp. 
Lidislay Rys and Alfred Bénisch. Zellstoff Papier 13, 
N.. 2: 53-57 (Feb., 1933).—The authors briefly review 
th: methods for determining the degree of decomposition 
0: the pulp, and the methods for determining its whiteness. 
A method for testing the progress of the bleaching is 
given. The maximum fibre deterioration is at a pH of 7, 
Waile the most optimum pH for bleaching is considered 
b some to be 9. Bleaching can be divided into two 
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stages, in the first stage the lignin remaining is quickly re- 
moved and in the second stage the pulp is bleached to its 
desired whiteness. The multiple stage bleaching processes 
are discussed in great detail. Numerous patents are re- 
ferred to. For easy bleaching pulp the multiple stage 
process is not recommended since the additional power and 
heat required in the multiple stage does not compensate 
for the saving in bleach. Forty one references are made 
in the periodicals and patent lists and the important facts 
culled therefrom.—J. F. O. 

Chlorine Consumption in Bleaching of Sulphite Pulp. 
A. Waller. Svensk. Pappers-Tidn, 36, No. 1-8, 11-12, 17 
(Jan. 15, 1933).—Chlorine consumption in bleaching is di- 
vided between the following reactions: dissolving of in- 
crusting materials, oxidation of dissolved incrustants, 
evaporation and chlorate formation and attack upon cellu- 
lose ; the first two are specially treated in this article. The 
amount of chlorine consumed by the pulp and by the 
liquor itself was determined experimentally and corre- 
lated by means of a series of curves. Results indicate that 
a two-stage bleaching process and use of high pulp con- 
centration are advantageous.—C. J. W. 

Sizing 

Colloid Chemical Studies on Rosin Sizing. I and II. 
Kisou Kanamaru and Takeshi Tsuchida. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. (Japan) 36: 103B-110B (March, 1933).—The au- 
thor studies the effects of potassium, sodium, magnesium 
and aluminum chlorides, potassium and aluminum sul- 
phates, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, caustic soda, and 
thorium nitrate on the charges of particles in the hydrosals 
of abietic acid and its sodium soap, and upon the turbidity 
cf these sols. The charge was calculated from the electro- 
phoretic velocity of particles by ultramicroscopical exami- 
nation, using non-polarizing electrodes. Turbidity was 
measured by a Zeiss nephelometer. From a discussion of 
the experimental results the sizing effect of aluminum sul- 
phate is explained as follows: Aluminum sulphate lowers 
the interfacial potentials of both fiber and rosin particles 
nearly to a certain low value (the so-called critical poten- 
tial) and weakens the mutual repulsive force. The fact 
that aluminum sulphate is the most efficient of all sizing 
agents seems to be due to the fact that it is most powerful 
in lowering the interfacial potential and weakening the 
mutual repulsive force—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing. H. Ainsworth Harrison. Paper Maker 
& Brit. Paper Trade J. 85, TS 11-14, TS 24-25 (Nov. 1, 
Dec. 1, 1932) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 98, 1274-1276, 
1314-1318, 1351-1354, 1388, 1427-1428, 1472, 1475, 1671- 
1674, 1710, 1713, 1747-1750 (Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 25, Dec. 
2, 1932); 99-: 19-24 (Jan. 6, 1933)—A general discus- 
sion of the mechanism of sizing and of the effects of the 
various factors, together with a report of the discussion 
of the members present at the meeting and of the author’s 
reply.—A. P.-C. 

Some Probable Causes of Variable Sizing in Paper 
Making. J. MacLaren. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 98: 
883-886, 920-925 (Sept. 16, 1932); Paper Maker & Brit. 
Paper Trade J. 85: TS 28-29 (Dec., 1932) ; 86: TS 35-37 
(Jan. 1, 1933).—A discussion of variation of sizing from 
the following standpoints: (1) consideration of rag, wood 
and esparto and their boiling and bleaching; (2) con- 
sideration of the more common systems of size making 
and the lessons to be derived from each; (3) the bekavior 
of the sizing ingredients both in the beater and on the ma- 
chine; (4) the part which starch plays in its application 
to paper manufacture, with probable defects arising there- 
from.—A. P.-C. : 

Sizing Paper Strips of Photographic Roll-Film. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Brit. pat. 353,324 (Dec. 16, 1929). 
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—The material is sized (suitably in the mass during manu- 
facture) with a size containing montan wax (suitably with 
a mixture of 4 parts of montan wax to 100 parts of cel- 
lulose).—A. P.-C. 

Paper. Harold R. Rafton assignor to Raffold Process 
Corp. U.S. pat. 1,886,120 (Nov. 1, 1932).—A paper mix 
containing fibrous material and alkaline filler is used and 
is treated with a size containing saponifiable material such 
as rosin, a substantially preponderating amount of which 
is added in unsaponified form.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Sizing Paper. Bjarne Johnsen assignor to 
Hammermill Paper Co. U. S. Pat. 1,903,236 (March 28, 
1933).—The sizing material is added to the stock during 
the latter’s travel on the fourdrinier wire.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Sizing Paper. J. G. Farbenindustrie Ak- 
tiengesellschaft. Fr. pat. 738,991.—Sizing is effected by 
addition to the paper stock of resins, mineral or vegetable 
waxes or paraffin, or mixtures thereof, in the form of 
an emulsion with mono esters of a carboxylic acid of 
polyglycerines. Precipitation is produced with aluminum 
sulphate as usual.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing Fibrous Material for Fiber Board. George F. 
Davis. U. S. pat. 1,889,642 (Nov. 29, 1932).—Dry bulk 
fiber is suspended in a gaseous medium such as air, and a 
sizing agent such as a rosin size is sprayed onto the ma- 
terial while it is thus suspended. The fibers are then 
suspended in water and used for making products such 
as fiber board for shoe heels, etc. An apparatus is de- 
scribed.—A. P.-C. 

Aluminate Size. J. J. Healy, Jr., and C. P. Dyer. 
Paper Trade J. No. 12: 29-31 (March 23, 1933).—The 
rosin sizing of paper at high pH values and low acidities 
may be successfully accomplished by regulating the total 
alumina present, which is most efficiently effected by the 
substiution of combinations of alum and sodium alum- 
inate for the alum ordinarily used. Such combinations per- 
mit a greater flexibility in the sizing operation.—A. P.-C. 

Rosin-Wax Sizes. Raymond B. Ladoo. Chem. Met. 
Eng. 40: 89-90 (1933).—The production and advantages 
of rosin-wax sizes containing several different proportions 
of wax, as applied in the paper industry, are discussed. 

Sizing Composition. George J. Manson. Brit. pat. 
363,372 (June 6, 1930).—A non-fouling sizing material 
for paper or wood pulp contains particles of water-proof- 
ing materials, e.g., paraffin wax, mineral oil, pitch, which 
have been encysted by a precipitate formed, e.g., by the 
reaction between a solution of sodium silicate, etc., and a 
precipitating agent such as alum, hydrated lime, hydro- 
chloric acid, etc., or zeolitic substances which form insol- 
uble hydrated silicates or mixtures of silicates and silicic 
acid. A protective colloid, such as glue or casein, may 
form an ingredient of the composition. Among examples, 
wax is melted and formed into an emulsion with sodium 
silicate solution, alum is added and after further agita- 
tion the composition is added to the stock.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Water-Proof Paper 
or Board. F. Schacht G. m. b. H., Braunschweig Ger. 
pat. 574,411 (Sept. 1, 1931).—A montan wax size is used 
tor sizing the stock, which added to the beater and pre- 
cipitated with an acid material gives a very fine emulsion 
which produces a water-proof sheet. Colloidal silicic acid 
is mixed in with the size.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Preparation of Aqueous Dispersion 
Means, Especially Sizing Means for Paper, Webs and 
Similar Fibrous Materials. Bruno Wieger, PBraun- 
schweig. Aust. pat. 130,525 (June 15, 1932).—Materials 
such as natural or artificial resins, waxes, paraffin, bitu- 
mina, distillation residues, for example, petroleum, mon- 
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tan, etc. which within feasible temperature limits remains 


tor a long time in a thick fluid condition, are mixed with "7 


protective colloids, such as casein, albumin, etc.—J. F. 0. 


The Theory of Rosin Sizing. R. Lorenz. Papier-F abr. 
30, No. 50: 722-24 (Dec. 11, 1932).—Discussion of the 
various sizing theories, such as resinate, free rosin, col- 
loid chemistry theory, etc. all of which have certain good 
points for their support. Bicarbonate hardness, total hard- 
ness and other salts, carbonic acid content, the pH and 
the buffer action of the water all influence the course of 
sizing. Bacteria can destroy the sizing. In some cases 
the back water should be neutralized with alkalies while 
in other cases the pH of the back water should be cor- 
rected with sulphuric acid.—J. F. O. 

Investigations on the Relation Between Sheet 
Strength and the Sizing of Unbleached Sulphite Pulp, 
Ellern Eichmann. Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 12: 197-201; No. 
13: 209-13; No. 14: 222-26 (Mar. 19-April 2, 1933). — 
The author discusses the following, previous viewpoints, 
rosin sizing with variation in the addition of alum and 
variation in the amount of rosin, sizing with animal size 
alone, the absorption of animal size on the fiber, com- 
bined sizing with rosin size and animal size, action on sized 
stock in over heating, sizing the beater stock, and the 
degree of sizing.—J. F. O. 

Preserving Materials, Which Deteriorate Easily, by 
Means of “Raschit.” E. Bolani. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
64, No. 16:280 (April 22, 1933).—The quantity and metk- 
od for using ‘“Raschit” with a number of paper making 
materials, such as animal size, gelatine, latex, etc. is given. 
A very small proportion of “Raschit” will preserve the 
materials for many weeks.—J. F. O. 

Utilization of Proteins from Depilatory Liquors for 
Sizing Paper. M. Robinov and P. Zotov. Bum. Prom. 
12, No. 1: 64-67 (1933); C. A. 27: 3072.—The waste li- 
quor from the unhairing of skins in the manufacture of 
leather is neutralized with sulphuric acid and the precipi- 
tated proteins are dried at 35 deg. and used in sizing of 
paper with good results—C. J. W. 

The Solution of Resins in Alkali. The preparation oi 
rosin sizes in the paper industry. Walter Gamm. Kol- 
loid.-Z. 62 199-202, 348-350 (1933) ; C. A. 27: 2049, 2317. 
—In the first article the Illig (alkali equivalent to rosin), 
Wurster (alkali less than equivalent) and Delthirna (free 
rosin) sizes are compared. Wurster’s superior results, in 
conflict with present ideas, were obtained with an alkali 
cellulose (before the time of sulphite cellulose) which 
contributed to the alkali content of the added size and 
increased the dispersion of the size. Sizing quality of a 
cellulose is related to its ability to swell. In the second 
article a comparison is made of the results of the Del- 
thirna process with the experiments on the solubility of 
rosin, which confirms the precipitation rule and especially 
the fact that an optimum peptizing hydroxyl concentra- 
tion exists for each precipitate/solution ratio.—C. J. W. 

Rosin Sizing of Paper. F. Schutz and W. Klaudii”. 
Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 19: 281-286; No. 20: 295-300; No. 
21: 307-311 (May 7-21, 1933).—The properties of alum- 
imum resinate and abietinate are thoroughly describe. 
and it is from these compounds that the basic derivative 
of the type AIOHRg are derived from. The formation 
of these basic salts and their relation to the sizing of paper 

are explained. The supposition for the free rosin theory. 
in which the free rosin exclusively gives the sizing effec’. 
is not correct. The explanation of Wurster as well as ex 
perimental results which through an exhaustive hydrol) 
sis of the sodium resinate contributes to the formation 
of this free rosin theory, does not correspond to the facts 
It is proved that sodium resinate under conditions whic! 
take place in actual practice of Sizing is quantitatively 
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changed over to aluminum resinate. The colloid particles 
of the commercial free rosin size are not free rosin but 
consists of an acid salt of resinic acid of the type Nak. 
Regarding the presence of these compounds, the chemical 
decomposition taking place by the alum precipitation was 
experimentally investigated and explained. The extraction 
experiments were proof that aluminum resinate is con- 


tained in sized paper and that the quantity of this com- 
ound isolated is equivalent to the quantity of bound resin 
adde:! in the beater for the sizing. On the basis of the ex- 
perimental proofs, most of the present theories of the 


rosin sizing of paper are untenable. The author then de- 
scribes the precipitation, absorption of rosin, etc. which 
takes place during the sizing. A complete bibliography ac- 
companies the article, together with several valuable tables 
and equations, making it a valuable addition to the knowl- 
edge of sizing of paper.—J. F. O. 


Fillers 


Process for the Production of a Paste for Increasing 
the Gloss, Whiteness and Printing Quality of Paper. 
A. Vadasz. Fr. pat. 739,489; Belg. 390,225 (Sept. 30, 
1932).—A paper filler is obtained by treating saponified 
fatty acid mixtures (such as stearic acids and cocoanut 
fat acids) with alkaline-earth and magnesium salts; small 
quantities of salts of heavy metals, such as zinc salts, may 
be added in the course of manufacture.—A. P.-C. 

White Filler Product from Sulphate Liquor Lime 
Mud. Otto Kress. U. S. pat. 1,894,620 (Jan. 17, 1933). 
—Green liquor obtained in the sulphate process is treated 
with lime to form a lime mud and a white liquor; the white 
liquor is separated and the lime mud is oxidized by a 
mixture with calculcium hypochlorite, the oxidized mud is 
washed and filtered, and finally dried and ground.— 
A. P.-C. 

Production of Paper with an Alkaline Filler. Harold 
Rk. Rafton assignor to Raffold Process Corp. U. S. pats. 
1,892,471 and 1,892,472 (Dec. 27, 1932).—No. 1,892,471— 
in forming paper by an operation in which an alkaline 
filler is used with material subject to possible deteriora- 
tion by the action of such filler, such as sizing materials, 
a cyclic procedure is employed involving returning sub- 
stantially all the solids, which are delivered to the paper 
machine but which do not pass through the driers, to the 
fibrous mix under conditions favoring a minimum time 
of contact of the solids with the constituents of the mix. 
No. 1,892,472 relates to the manufacture of a sized paper 
filled with alkaline filler under conditions such that sized 
fbrous material is mixed with other fibrous material and 
alkaline filler with only a minimum time of contact of all 
the combined ingredients before the web-forming opera- 
tion—A., P.-C. 

Concerning the Retention of Fillers in Unsized Paper. 
R. Lorenz & R. Stopp. Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 3: 25-33; 
No. 4: 41-46; No. 5: 53-57 (Jan. 15-29, 1933).—Loading 
generally means two things, an adsorption process or a 
filtration process, but with unsized papers it concerns only 
a filtration process. Under comparable relations there is 
a close ratio between the amount used and the amount 
retained. The paper is loaded in such a manner that it 
becomes richer in filler from the wire side to the top side 
and the finer particles are retained in the sheet in pro- 
gressively greater amounts from the wire side to the top 
side, The finer the filler, the less the retention. The re- 
tention increases with the amount of beating of the stock. 
The numerical relation of the retention figures for well 
beaten stock and non-beaten is an index for the degree of 
fineness of the filler. There is less two-sidedness with well 
beaten stock than with non-beaten stock and the more 
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ground wood a sheet has the more two-sidedness, Nu- 
merous curves and tables accompanies the article which is 
a very valuable contribution to the subject—J. F. O. 

Methods for the Calculation in the Determination of 
the Cohesion of Kaolin in Paper. Ya. G. Khinchin. 
Bum. Prom. 12, No. 1: 13-14 (1933).—A discussion.— 
GS Be 


Coating Materials 


Control of Seconds and Waste in the Manufacture 
of Coated Paper. C. W. Richards. Paper Trade J. 96, 
No. 19: 36-38 (May 11, 1933).—A discussion of the im- 
portance of a system of control with reference to the 
defects causing seconds and waste in the manufacture of 
coated paper, together with an outline of a method for 
laying out a control program involving classification of 
defects followed by corrective measures.—A. P.-C. 

Coating Paper. Compagnie des Vernis Valentine. 
Fr. pat. 740,212 (Oct. 17, 1931).—A coating for giving a 
brilliant surface, particularly to paper or pasteboard, con- 
tains nitrocellulose of low or high viscosity, special plasti- 
fiers composed of esters of the aliphatic or aromatic ser- 
ies, gums, heavy solvents, higher alcohols and diluents 
such as benzine or toluene. An example contains 16 per 
cent nitrocellulose, 20 per cent ethyl acetate, 7.5 per cent 
butyl acetate, 7.5 per cent butyl lactate, 15 per cent octyl 
phthalate, 10 per cent ethanol, 4 per cent gum Damar, 3.5 
per cent albertol, 2.5 per cent ester gum and 14 per cent 
toluene.—A. P.-C. 

Starch in Paper Making. Th. P. Papeterie 55: 398- 
405 (April 25, 1933).—A general discussion of the ad- 
vantages to be used by the proper use of starch in the 
loading, sizing, coating and pasting of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Casein. Harry Bradford. Paper Mill 56, No. 8: 2 
(Feb. 25, 1933).—A brief discussion of casein specifica- 
tions.—A. P.-C. 

The Use of Zinc Pigments in the Paper Industry. 
Otto Kress and Howard M. Cyr. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 
10: 35-38 (March 9, 1933).—Investigation of various zinc 
pigments for use as paper loading material showed that 
the zinc sulphide pigments give paper excellent opacity, 
whiteness, brightness and good printing surface, and pre- 
vent slime formation.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Coating Method and Apparatus. Charles C. 
Colbert and George E. Preston assignors to American 
Coating Mills. U. S. pat. 1,903,325 (April 4, 1933) —A 
preliminary light coating of clay is applied to the paper 
and air-dried at room temperature in a festoon drier. A 
second coating is then applied and brushed on to the sheet, 
which is then dried with heated air.—A. P.-C. 

Influence of Particle Size Distribution in Clays on 
Hand Sheet and Coating Characteristics. Robert D. 
McCarron and Ben W. Rowland. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 
22: 36-39 (June 1, 1933).—The particle size and distribu- 
tion of clays may be easily determined by means of a sedi- 
mentation balance and the method of Calbeck and Harner 
(Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 58-61, Jan. 1927). Retention in 
hand sheets varies directly as the size of the filler par- 
ticles; in coating, the characteristics of the coating mix- 
ture are determined by the fineness of the clay.—A. P.-C. 

Dyeing 

New Processes in the Field of Paper Dyeing. A. 
Foulon Wochbl. Papier-fabr. 64, No. 3: 38-40 (Jan. 21, 
1933).—The methods described in several of the recent 
patents are given.—J. F. O. 

Method of Coloring Paper. William H. Grogan and 
Frank C. Ladd assignors to Keith Paper Co. U. S. pat. 
1,889,020 (Nov. 29, 1932).—Bubbles of colored liquid 
such as colored soap solution are introduced into the stock. 
—A. P.-C. 
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Drying 

Drying of Pulp and Paper. I. Mechanism of Air 
Drying. D. W. McCready. Paper Trade J. 95, No. 11: 
31-36 (Sept. 15, 1932).—Experimentally determined dry- 
ing curves showed no change in the mechanism of drying 
of pulp slabs of different degrees of porosity. Proper siz- 
ing requires that the optimum conditions of temperature 
and acidity should be reached while the paper still contains 
free water.—A. P.-C. 

Automatic Temperature Control of Paper Machine 
Driers. A. H. Stanton and L. H. Brendel. Paper Ind. 
15: 29-30 (April, 1933).—An explanation of the mechan- 
ism and advantages of the thermo-pressure compensation 
system of automatic drier temperature control, which con- 
trols the pressure of the heating steam to the heater and 
automatically resets this pressure by the temperature in 
accordance with the load demand, so as to maintain an 
accurate unvarying temperature in the drier—A. P.-C. 

Drying Cylinder Drainage. Anon. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 98: 639-642 (Aug. 26, 1932).—A brief dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Maclvor automatic system, 
the principal feature of which is a specially designed wa- 
ter-seal or water-leg proportioned to deal with the maxi- 
mum duty of the battery of driers and having no moving 
or adjustable devices between the valve which admits the 
initial drying steam to the system and the rotary vacuum 
pump which is used (in most cases) to evacuate the wet- 
end group of cylinders.—A. P.-C. 

Drying Cellulosic Materials. W. B. Campbell. Brit. 
pat. 359,641 (Sept. 8, 1930).—Paper pulp is dried by dis- 
placing the water by one or more washings with a non- 
aqueous liquid such as alcohol or acetone (which may in 
turn be displaced by ether) and then drying by evapora- 
tion.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Drier Roll. Charles H. Wallden. Fr. 
pat. 737,720.—A welded sheet-steel shell is used, and is 
plated with 0.1 to 0.2 mm. of chromium.—A.P.-C. 

Device for the Rapid Drying of Drier Felts. Rhein- 
hard Schulze. Fr. pat. 738,325.—The usual steam-heated 
felt drier rolls are replaced by perforated rolls into which 
is introduced hot air which passes through the felt; 
the roll may be surrounded by a suitable casing permitting 
of recovering the air after it has passed through the felt 
so that it may be re-used.—A.P.-C. 

Drying Rate for Kraft Paper. A. E. Montgomery. 
Paper Trade J. 96, No. 11; 32-35 (March 16, 1933).—A 
discussion to the effect of steam pressure, weight of 
sheet, freeness, and size of machine on drying rate, as 
brought out in data obtained in answer to a questionnaire 
sent to U. S. kraft paper mills—A. P.-C. 

Drier Head. Lawton A. Dix. U. S. pat. 1,900,166 
(March 7, 1933).—A cooling drier is provided with heads 
having large openings to permit of easy outflow of large 
amounts of cooling water. Suitably shaped fins are at- 
tached to the heads to assist the distrioution of the cool- 
ing water over the surface of the roll.—A. P.-C. 

Felt Drier. William P. Feeney. U. S. pat. 1,898,041 
(Feb. 21, 1933).—A number of felt-drying rolls are inter- 
posed between the paper driers, instead of being placed 
before or after all the driers around which each felt 
passes.—A. P.-C. 

Drier Roll. Thomas L. Brannen assignor to Brown 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,899,256 (Feb. 28, 1933).—The surface 
of the roll is formed of a number of separate blocks of 
metal, into which steam pipes are cast to permit of heat- 
ing the large surface.—A. P.-C. 

A Survey of the Drying of Paper and Cellulosic Paper 
Making Materials. F. A. Simmonds. Paper Trade J. 
96, No. 20: 31-35 (May 18, 1933).—A survey ~ the 
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literature on the drying of paper and cellulosic paper ‘nak- 
ing materials for the physical and chemical testing used 
in the evaluation of pulpwood, pulp, stuff or paper. B»blio- 
graphy of 31 references.—A. P.-C. 

Nuances for the De-Watering of Stock and the 
Screening. Martin Buttner. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, 
No. 7: 121-22 (Feb. 18, 1933).—A de-watering cylinder 
is described in which there is no dead spots on the screen 
surface, the whole surface acts as a working face. A flat 
knotter screen which offers the following advantages, a 
surface with more open space and therefore greater ca- 
pacity, possibilities of better screening and freedom from 
stock catching on edges, etc. And a screen mantel with 
fine holes for centrifuges is described.—J. F. O. 

Drying Cylinder with a Double Shell Heated with 
Steam, Especially for Paper Machines. Paul H. Muller, 
Hannover. Ger. pat. 569,099 (July 31, 1929).—The steam 
used for heating the dryer cylinder passes between the 
double shell of the cylinder—J. F.O.  . 

Arrangement for the Stretching of Dryer Felts on 
Paper, Carton and Similar Machines, by Means of Com- 
pressed Air or Compressed Liquid. Firma J. M. Voith, 
Heidenheim. Ger. pat. 569,439 (April 14, 1931).—J. F. 0. 

Arrangement for the Drying of Dryer Felts on Paper 
Machines by Means of Warm Air. Bosdorfer Maschin- 
enfabrik u. Eisengiesserei, Bosdorf. Nor. pat. 51,705 (Oct. 
9, 1929).—J. F. O. 

Dryer Felts for Paper Machines. Thomas Hindle, 
Haslingden, England. Nor. pat. 51,745 (Aug. 23, 1929). 
—The felt consists of several layers, the outer layer being 
a uniform porous web, while the inner layers contain 
dense groups of warp threads.—J. F. O. 

Canal Dryer. Aktiebolag Svenska Flaktfabriken, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Ger. pat. 569,202 (May 7, 1929).— 
Air is circulated across the path of the material, and 
heating tubes are located on the side walls of the dryer. 
-—J. F. O. 

Canal Stage Dryer. Paul Buschmann, Zittau. Ger. 
pat. 76,005 (Feb. 15, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Arrangement on Drying Cylinders with Welded 
Seam and Equipped with Doctors. C. H. Wallden, 
Gothenburg. Swed. pat. 75,988 (May 3, 1930).—The 
welded drying cylinder mantel has a seamless covering 
of chromium or other material with a comparable hard- 
ness. 
drying cylinder and is appreciably harder than the ma‘e- 
rial of the doctor.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement of Drying Cylinders in Paper Machines. 
E. A. Oehlin, Hyltebruk. Swed. pat. 76,201 (Dec. '1, 
1929) —J. F. O. 

Arrangement on Horizontal Revolving Drums or 
Ovens for the Drying or Similar Treatment of Maic- 
terials with Warm Air. J. D. Ullgren, Stocksund. Swe 1. 
pat. 76,005 (Feb. 15, 1930).—J. F. O. 

Drying Cylinder for Paper and Pulp Drying Ma- 
chines. C. H. Wallden, Vallbo. Finn. pat. 14,771 
(April 23, 1931).—The welded drying cylinder cover his 
a 3 : chromium or other material of similar hardness. 

Drive Arrangement on a Paper Machine for Dryeis 
Arranged in Groups and Provided with Felt Dryers. 
A. Bol. Svenska Kullagerfabriken, Gothenburg, Swed. pet. 
76,627 (Oct. 25, 1930).—The drying cylinders do not re- 
quire any special drive since they are driven by the dryer 
felt—J. F. O. 

Dryer Installation With a Number of Drying Units 
and a Heat Recovery Apparatus. A. Bol. Svenska 
Flaktfabriken, Stockholm. Swed. pat. 76,354 (Nov. 1), 
1927).—The drying units are connected to the fresh air 
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in’.. and the moist air outlet by means of the heat re- 
co. ry apparatus. Valves are provided for the regulation 
of .e flow of air in each unit and independent of the 
oth.r units—J. F. O. 

trocess for the Drying of Stock. A./S. Thunes Me- 
ka: ska Verksted, Oslo. Nor. pat. 52,108 (March 26, 
19.:')—A system in which air used in one section of the 
dryer is again used in another section —J. F. O. 

‘Process for the Drying of Pulp, Carton and Paper on 
Cylinder Drying Machines. H. Arnold, Kaukas, Fin- 
land. Finn. pat. 14,882 (March 21, 1931).—Air is circu- 
lated in an enclosed system, the moistened air from the 
top row of dryers is removed and blown to the following 
series Of lower dryers. A part of the moist air is con- 
stantly removed and replaced by fresh air.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Drying of Paper and Webs. 
Caliqua Warmegesellschaft m.b.H., Berlin. Ger. pat. 572,- 
529 (Dec. 30, 1928).—J. F. O. 


Paper Permanency 


The Relative Stabilities of Bleached Rag Half Stocks 
and Bleached Purified Sulphite Pulps to Degradation 
by Calcium Hypochlorite Solutions. Harry F. Lewis. 
PapeR Trave J. 96, No. 19: 41-46 (May 11, 1933).— 
A study of the relative chemical stabilities of certain se- 
lected rag and purified wood pulps toward degradation 
by strong calcium hypochlorite solutions further supported 
the conclusion expressed in a previous paper that rag 
stocks of the type of No. 1 muslin are more resistant 
to the degrading action of chemical and physical agencies 
than are the purified wood pulps.—A. P.-C. 

Practical Factors in the Permanence of Sulphite 
Papers. James Strachan. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper 
Trade J. 86: TS33-34 (Jan. 2, 1933).—Practical notes on 
choice of materials, bleaching, washing, beating and dry- 
ing, with a view to obtaining maximum permanence in 
sulphite paper.—A. P.-C. 

Brief Study of Some Old Papers. W. V. Torrey and 
FE. Sutermeister Paper Trade J. 96, No. 21: 45-46 (May 
25, 1933).—Determination of ash, alpha-cellulose and 
copper number in papers ranging from 100 to 900 years 
old indicated that an original high alpha-cellulose content 
is not necessary for paper which is to last for several cen- 
turies, and that probably the chemical characteristics of 
the paper as a whole, rather than those of the fibrous por- 
tion only, are responsible for its permanence or lack of 
permanence.—A. P -C. 

Testing of Blotting Paper. Papier-Ztg. 58, No. 32: 
555 (Apr. 22, 1933).—Reference is made to simple ab- 
sorption and blotting tests which can be used with suffi- 
cient accuracy in the place of the more expensive Klemm 
and Dalen testers.—C. J. W. 

The Pulfrich Photometer as an Aid for the Colorist. 
I. C. Jakoby. Melliand Textilber. 14, No. 4: 194-196 (Apr., 
.933).—Different applications of the Pulfrich step- 
photometer are described. Its use as a glarimeter is em- 
phasized.—C. J. W. 

Investigation of Various Methods for the Determina- 
tion of the Copper Number and the Significance of the 
Copper Number for the Judging of the Loss in Strength 
of Cellulose. R. Smit and J. Ph. Peper. Chem. Week- 
olad 30: 234-242 (1933); C. A. 27: 2295.—The methods 
of Dokkum, Braidy, Wenzl, Hagglund and Knecht- 
Thompson for the determination of the copper number 
have been compared. The experiments were made with 
bleached cotton fabrics treated either with sulphuric acid 
or with solutions of sodium hypochlorite. With each of 
the methods good reproducible results were obtained. The 
Wenzl method always gave the lowest results and proved 
to be less sensitive. The other methods were equivalent 
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but the method of Dokkum is preferable, being the quick- 
est and simplest. A definite copper number does not al- 
ways correspond with the same loss of strength. The 
copper number probably agrees better when the material 
is treated after the attack with a solution of soda and this 
would replace the determination of the fluidity of Clib- 
bens and Ridge.—C. J. W. 


Pulp and Paper Testing 


Strength Determination of Sulphite Pulp. H. Rosch- 
ier. Finnish Paper and Timber J. 15, No. 7: 270-272, 
274-276 (Apr. 25, 1933).—Fibrillation, swelling and gel- 
atinization are accepted as the most prominent theories 
as to sheet formation. Swelling is said to determine the 
grade of paper made from a given pulp. The author re- 
moves samples from the digester at various intervals and 
from subsequent tests draws the following conclusions. 
Rawer pulps result in greater swelling and stronger sheets. 
Breaking length at a given degree of decomposition varies 
with moisture content. Colloidal properties and swell- 
ability of dry pulp are altered and a weaker sheet results. 
Indirect heating and circulation yield pulp that swells 
considerably and produces a strong sheet. Strong liquor 
low in lime yields a better grade of pulp than a weaker 
liquor rich in lime. Breaking surface is dependent on 
fiber length and degree of decomposition of cellulose. 
Bleaching injures swellability and breaking length but in- 
creases breaking surface. Dry pulp has a greater breaking 
surface than the same pulp in fresh condition—C. J. W. 

A Rapid Permanganate Method for Determining the 
Degree of Disintegration of Sulphite and Sulphate 
Pulps. David Johannson. Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 35: 
615-617 (1932) ; C. A. 27 :1750.—Johannson comments on 
the report of the standardization committee and points out 
For all other unbleachable pulps Ostrand’s potassium 
permanganate method, giving the results in percentage of 
calcium hypochlorite, is a rapid method for plant control. 
For all other unbleachable pulps Ostrand’s potassium 
permanganate method, giving the results in Roe’s chlorine 
number, furnishes a rapid method of control.—C, J. W. 

Conversion Curves. O. M. Halse and D. Johansson. 
Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 36, no. 4:156 (Feb. 28, 1933). — 
Data are given for the construction of curves, relating 
Roe’s chlorine number, The Bergman number, the Tingle 
vumber and Sieber’s chlorine number.—C. J. W. 

Sources of Error and Limits of Error in the Analyti- 
cal Determination of the Weights of Ground Wood and 
Pulp in Paper. Chr. Anker, K. Haug and E. Stephan- 
sen. Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 6: 61-62 (Feb. 5, 1933). By 
determining the quantity of lignin in a paper, the fiber 
analysis can be made using certain values for the lignin 
content of the ground wood and pulp. In this case 26.6 
per cent lignin for ground wood and 3 per cent lignin for 
pulp is used. The authors discuss the errors in this 
method.—J. F. O. 

Improved Colorimetric pH Testing Method Accord- 
ing to Todt and Its Use in the Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try. G. Gallnow. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 4: 60 
(Jan. 28, 1933).—Description of the method. A spot 
plate is used instead of the usual test tubes—J. F. O. 

Beating of Stock in Small Quantities and the Prepa- 
ration of Test Sheets. G. Strecker and U. Kirchner. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 5: 77-81 (Feb. 4, 1933).— 
Description of a method for the testing of various kinds 
of pulp and stock, by beating in the rotating cross labora- 
tory beater and the preparation of test sheets of the beaten 
stock.—J. F. O. 


A Practical Piece of Apparatus for the Laboratory. 
E. Koppe. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 6: 102 (Feb. 11, 
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1933).—A whipped cream beater is recommended for use 
in breaking up pulp and stock for copper number testing, 


etc. The stock is first cut up into small pieces and then 
submerged in water.—J. F. O. 

The Microscopic Difference of Unbleached Suphate 
Pulp and Sulphite Pulp According to the Lofton and 
Merritt Method. State Material Testing Bureau, Ber- 


lin-Dahlem. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 9: 159 (March 


4, 1933).—Notes on results obtained in the use of this 
method.—J. F. O. 

New Times, New Standards. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
64, No. 14:240-41 (April 8, 1933).—The author discusses 
the various air dry percentages in the countries using pulp 
and paper and endeavors to show that this method of cal- 
culation should be done away with since it leads to errors 
in cost—J. F. O. 

Alpha-Cellulose in Pulp. William R. Willets. Paper 
Trade J., 96, No. 11: 35-36 (March 16, 1933).—A com- 
pilation of suggestions and criticisms relative to the offi- 
cial T.A.P.P.I. method, together with changes proposed 
in the method --A. P.-C. 

Effect of Pebble Weight Variation in the Strength 
Testing of Wood Pulp. F. C. Peterson and John Kol- 
esinskas. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 20: 26-28 (May 18, 
1933).—A longer time is required to reach maximum burst 
and there is a decrease in tear and freeness when the 
pebble load is increased.—A. P.-C, 

Controlling the Quality of Chemical Wood Pulp for 
Rayon Manufacturer. R. Palinert. Papier 36: 449-452 
(May, 1933).—-The importance of uniformity of quality 
of successive shipments received at a given viscose plant 
is emphasized. The methods for determining moisture, 
alpha-cellulose, viscosity, beta-cellulose, gamma-cellulose, 
resins, ash, total inorganic constituents and lignin are 
briefly described.—A. P.-C. 


Moisture Content Measurements. T. E. Heppenstall 


and H. A. Hauff. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 21: 43-45 (May 
25, 1933) .—A brief discussion of various adopted and pro- 
posed moisture testing methods adaptable to the paper and 
pulp industry, together with a presentation of recent prog- 
ress in the use of the Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter as 
adapted to the testing of pulp and paper.—A. P.-C. 


A Simple and Reliable Photo-Electric Opacity Tester. 
Myrl N. Davis. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 19: 38-40 (May 
11, 1933).—A critical analysis of the commercially avail- 
able opacity meters, together with a statement of the 
standards required for opacity measurements and a de- 
scription of a new instrument which has been designed to 
conform to these standards.—A. P.-C. 

The Blancometer and Its Uses. S. R. H. Edge. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 98: 1907-1908, 1946, 1949; 
1983-1986, 2020; 2056-2062 (Dec. 16-30, 1932): Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 86: TS 40-46, TS 53-57 
(Jan. 2, Feb. 1 1933)—A description of the principle, 
construction and operation of the instrument, constructed 
by Adam Hilger, Ltd., London, together with a discussion 
of its merits and of the significance of the readings, par- 
ticularly as relates to its use in the examination of paper 
(especially white paper). The instrument can be used 
for measuring brightness and color, and also for obtaining 
information as regards opacity and gloss.—A. P.-C. 

Cambridge Opacity Meter and Electrometric pH 
Apparatus. Anon. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade 
J. 85: TS 262-263 (Sept. 1, 1932).—A brief description 
of the opacity meter and H-ion measurement apparatus 
constructed by the Cambridge Instrument Co., London, 
England.—A.P.-C. 

A Proposed Standard Instrument for Classification 
of Paper Making Fibers According to Length. G. D. O. 
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Jones, C. Alexander, T. W. Ross and H. Wyatt Johnston. 
Paper Trade J. 96, No. 17: 29-36 (April 27, 1933) —.\n 
instrument has been devised to classify fibers according 
to length by presenting them broadside-on to a series of 
wire-mesh screens by imparting to a liquid suspension of 
fibers a velocity parallel to the screen which is large coin- 
pared to the velocity of flow of the liquid through tie 


screen, thus minimizing endwise presentation of fibers. — 
A. P.-C. 

Study of the M. I. T. Paper Folding Tester. L. \\. 
Snyder and F. T. Carson. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 22: 
40-44 (June 1, 1933).—There is some correlation (though 
not altogether conclusive) between the variation in indi- 
vidual tests of paper and the measured variables of the 
instrument; but there is no correlation between the results 
obtained with the M.I.T. and Schopper folding testers. A 
technic for the use of the M.I.T. tester is suggested. 
--A. P.-C. 

Bursting Strength Tester. Samuel N. Senna assignor 
to B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,901,359 (March 
14, 1933).—The invention provides an attachment to a 
Mullen type tester whereby the chamber may be kept com- 
pletely filled with liquid without having to remove the 
platform.—A. P.-C. 

Testing the Strength of Paper With the Punct-ating 
Dynamometer of F. Schubert. Felix Noss anc Hans 
Sadler. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 21: 360-63 (May 27, 
1933).—The punctuating dynamometer is described in de- 
tail with results on the strength testing of paper compared 
with other testing apparatus.—J. F. O. 

The Porosity of Paper. Walter Stoewer. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 64, No. 4: 57-59 (Jan. 28, 1933).—The re- 
lation of porosity to suction, duration of test, moisture 
content of paper, degree of beating and specific gravity 
are discussed. Results show that the paper becomes less 
porous during the test, hence a certain time interval should 
te established. Paper from well-beaten stock acts differ- 
ently from the unbeaten, with various moisture contents. 
—J. F.O. 

The Testing of Paper Used for the Mouth Piece of 
Cigarettes for Elasticity. Karl Mandl. Papier-Fabr. 
31, No. 10:113-114 (March 5, 1933).—Description of the 
operation of the tester to determine the elasticity of th« 
paper, together with results of tests on various papers 
—jJ. F. O. 

The Porosity of Paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr., 64, No 
10: 174 (March 11, 1933).—The author first describes the 
method he uses for determining the porosity of paper. He 
then refutes a previous article, and shows by his results 
that there is no ratio between the porosity and the vacuum. 
The relation between the porosity and the duration of the 
test is then discussed, the author believing that the reason 
that a paper is less porous after about 10 minutes under 
vacuum, is that the fibers and filler in the sheet is gradual- 
ly pressed together due to the pressure exerted on the 
one side.—J. F. O. 

Progress in the Testing of Paper and Pulp During 
the Year 1932. Korn. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 17: 
293-95 ; No. 18: 307-09 (Apr. 29, May 6, 1933) : Zellstoff 
Papier 13, No. 5: 197-201 (May, 1933).—The author 
briefly discusses the important improvements made in the 
testing of pulp and paper during the year 1932, including a 
bibliography of the source of the information. Several in- 
vestigations on the length of life of paper are abstracted, 
microscopical, chemical and physical tests on paper are 
reviewed in brief. New methods for the determination of 
moisture in pulp are reviewed, methods for determining 
the degree of decomposition or cooking, alpha determina- 
tions, etc. as well as methods for making physical tests on 
the pulps are discussed.—J. F. O. 
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4 New Process for Making a Comparative Test of 
Pavers. K. Franz Kremm. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 
19:324-28 (May 13, 1933).—By means of a special photo- 
oravhie method, the formation and “look through” of a 
slit of paper can be compared with others. The paper 
is uirectly photographed on a film on which the character- 
istics of the sheet are clearly brought out, such as degree 
of hydration, formation, opacity, wire marks, etc.— 

ee 
, Analysis of Cigarette Papers. M. Marini. |’apier 36: 
345-361 (April, 1933).—A description of the methods for 
physical, chemical and mechanical tests used at the Italiaa 
experiment station for papers and textile fibers——A. P.-C. 

Solubility of Barium Sulphate in Concentrated Sul- 
phuric Acid and Its Application in the Analysis of 
Papers. M. Brot and M. Buisson. Papier 36: 441-442 
(May, 1933).—The solubility of barium sulphate in 96 
per cent sulphuric acid at 150° C. is approximately 130 g. 
per l., and remains practically the same on cooling to at- 
mospheric temperature. This is probably due to forma- 
tion of BaSO4.H2SQO, on heating as previous investigators 
have shown that the solubility on mixing barium sulphate 
with cold sulphuric acid is only about 2 to 3 g. per |. The 
reaction can be used for identifying and determining 
barium sulphate in the acid-insoluble portion of paper 
coating —A. P.-C. 

Physical Tests for Paper Sub-Committee Report. 
James d’A. Clark. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 16: 35-36 (April 
20, 1933).—Suggestions ..: made concerning the pres- 
ent official T.A.P.P.I. methods for sampling, conditioning, 
substance, thickness, burst, tear, tensile strength, stretch 
and folding, with a view to evolving, if possible, univer- 
sally accepted international standard methods.—A. P.-C. 

Testing the Blood Resistance of Butchers’ Wrapping 
Paper. C. E. Libby and Leonard Parkinson. Paper 
Trade J. 96, No. 18: 37-40 (May 4, 1933).—The blood 
resisting properties of butchers’ wrapping papers can be 
determined satisfactorily by the application of blood serum 
to the surface of these papers in an Abrams penescope 
tester, bromocresol purple being a suitable indicator for 
letermining the end point of the test—A. P.-C. 


Determination of Sulphides in Papers. Laboratoire 
Navarre. Pyrex-Documentation No. 9: 255 (Nov., 1932) ; 
Ann. Fals. 26: 46-47 (1933).—The method consists essen- 
tially in heating 50 g. of paper with hydrochloric acid to 
drive off volatile sulphur acids which are received in 
bromine water acidified with hydrochloric acid, precipi- 
tated, and weighed as barium sulphate and calculated to 
hydrogen sulphide—A. P.-C. 


The Rigidity of Boxboard. S. F. Smith. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 99:403-408, 442-446: 483, 486, 520- 
526 (Feb. 10, 17, 1933) ; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64. No. 20:- 
342-343 (May 20, 1933).—A method of measuring rigid- 
ity is described, depending on the estimation of the force 
required to deflect the centre of a strip of board through 
a definite distance, the ends of the strip being free and 
resting on two rollers. It is shown that: Rigidity = K X 
thickness* X density, in which K is called the “rigidity 
constant” and expresses the intrinsic rigidity of the ma- 
terial of which the board is composed. There is no sat- 
isfactory method available for determining the rigidity of 
paper under elastic conditions. The relationships worked 
out between rigidity, thickness, density and bulk of boards 
also hold for papers.—A. P.-C. 

The Relationship Between the Bursting and Tensile 
Strength Tests. D. Roberts. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 98:1106-1110 (Oct. 7, 1932).—By substituting for 
the usual circular aperture an oblong aperture in the Mul- 
len tester, the tensile nature of the bursting strength test 
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is emphasized; the disturbing influences due to the circu- 
lar shape of the aperture are eliminated and the test 1s 
made a tensile test in one direction specifically. The re- 
sults obtained on newsprint with the modified bursting 


test give ratios, for machine direction to cross direction, 
which are lower than those given by the Schopper results. 


-——A, P.-C. 


Paper Specialties 


Production of Thin Asbestor Paper. P. Shumilov. 
Bum. Prom. 12, No. 1:39-42 (1933).—A_ discussion.— 
C. J. W. 

More About Condenser Paper. I. V. Tzetzero. Bum. 
Prom. 11, No. 11:62 (1932); C. A. 27:1752.—A good 
grade of condenser paper was obtained by treating rag 
waste 1 hour with cold 0.5% sodium carbonate and bleach- 
ing with 1% active chlorine —C. J. W. 

Asphalt Reinforced Paper. F. Hoyer. Svensk Pap- 
pers-Tidn. 36, No. 8 :292-295 (Apr. 30, 1933).—The paper 
summarizes recent developments in shipping papers that 
are reinforced with linen or cotton threads and made im- 
pervious to water by asphalting. Economic considera- 
tions, advantages and disadvantages met in the prepara- 
tion of these papers are likewise discussed.—C. J. W. 

Hull Fiber for Filters. Belani. Kunststoffe 23, No. 
3:55-57 (Mar., 1933).—Description of the process for 
converting hull fiber into filter paper and filter wadding. 
-C. J. W. 

loam for the Manufacture of Bituminous Board. 
Albert Sommer, Dresden. Ger. pat. 514,730 (Nov. 10, 
1925). The bituminous board is made by adding a bi- 
tuminous material capable of emulsifying, to the stock 
mixture. The asphalt is added in a molten condition to 
the fiberous mixture and the emulsion formed by agita- 
tion while hot.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Impregnation of Work Materials, 
Such as Wood, Webs and Paper. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 567,261 (June 4, 1931). 
The materials are drenched in wax-like chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, such as multiple chlorinated naphthalin or di- 
phenyl. The combustibility is simultaneously decreased 
by the addition of substances similar to ammonium diphos- 
phate. And lastly the material is subjected to a heat treat- 
ment.—J. F. O. 

Process for Increasing the Wet Strength of Films, 
Plates, Threads, Bands and other Forms of Cellulose, 
Cellulose Hydrate or Cellulose Ethers. Wolff & Co. 
& Richard Weingand, Bomlitz. Ger. pat. 567,087 (Oct. 
13, 1927).—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of a Product Similar to 
Board. P. B. Burchardt, Nasviken. Swed. pat. 76,082 
Sept. 14, 1931). The product consists of two or 
more layers of pulp in band or sheet form. Before the 
pressing together of these layers, tar or asphalt is applied 
between the layers as a binding material._—J. F. O. 

Process for the Impregnation of Board and Similar 
Materials. Oscar Haussler & Willy Meinl, Karlsbad, 
Czech. Aust. pat. 129,995 (May 15, 1932). One part 
by weight of American W. W. rosin, 2 to 3 parts by weight 
of benzoi and 3 to 6 per cent of the total weight of both 
constituents of vaseline oil—J. F. O. 

The Marbled or Mottled Effect on Paper and Board. 
Markus. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 64, No. 13:224-25; No. 
15 :256-57 (Mar. 31, April 15, 1933). The author dis- 
cusses the methods for giving paper and board a mottled 
appearance, the stage in the production when the mottling 
fibers are added, the colors or dyes used and the various 
apparatus which can be used.—J. F. O. 


Process and Arrangement for Water-proofing Webs 
TAPPI Section, Pace 15 
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of Fiberous Materials, Especially Paper and Board 
Webs. Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij, Hague. Aust. pat. 130,944 (July 15, 
1932). A controllable quantity of the water repellant ma- 
terial in the form of a concentrated dispersion is brought 
in contact with the material to be water-proofed.—J. F. O. 


Hard Paper or Hard Webs of Several Layers of 
Paper or Webs. A. E. G. Union Elektrizitats Gesell- 
schaft, Vienna. Aust. pat. 130,643 (June 15, 1932). The 
hardening agent is a quick hardening condensation product 
of multiple valent phenols and aldehydes.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Preparation of Solutions of Cellulose 
or Cellulose Compounds. Zellstofffabrik Waldhof, Man- 
heim. Aust. pat. 130,653 (June 15, 1932). The starting 
product is a good bleachable soda or sulphate pulp which 
has been separated from all foreign materials throughout 
the entire process.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Production of Metallized Material, 
Especially Webs of Paper. Leopold Rado, Berlin. Ger. 
pat. 570,454 (Feb. 8, 1928). The invention concerns it- 
self with a process whereby a layer of metal powder is 
applied to a support and then covered by a transparent, 


fiber-free cellulose membrane, especially of cellulose hy- 
drate.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Surface Coated 
Papers. Peter Spence & Sons Ltd., Manchester. Swed. 
pat. 76,628 (July 30, 1931). The process consists of 
bringing a color or lacquer containing water-free calcium 
sulphate which is finely divided—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of a Board Subjected to 
a Pre-drying on a Board Machine. C. W. Rasch, Dju- 
padal. Swed. pat. 76,567 (Nov. 15, 1929). The stock 
taken up from the de-watering cylinders in several layers 
is rolled up on a formation roll heated by steam, electric 
current or otherwise, whereby the individual layers are 
pre-dried, pressed together and united to form the board. 
The board which is not completely dried is then cut and 
removed from the formation roll, pressed in a hydraulic 
press and finally dried with warm or cold air.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Fiberous Board. 
J. Jonsson, Stockholm. Swed. pat. 76,624 (June 12, 
1930). Wood that has been chopped up but has not had 
any previous chemical treatment, is subjected to treatment 
between two rolls. The peripheral speed of one of the 
rolls is at least 75 times greater than the other roll. Boards 
are then made from the material thus prepared without 
the addition of a binding substance.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Impregnated Board, 
Especially for Roofing. Alexander Malchow, Berlin. 
Ger. pat. 573,115 (Aug. 11, 1928).—J. F. O. 


Roofing Tar Paper. Vedag, Vereinigte Dachpappen- 
fabrik A.G., Berlin. Nor. pat. 51,917 (July 26, 1930). 
The tar paper has a covering which consists of a mixture 
of coal tar with a finely ground filler. On top of this is a 
layer of water repelling mineral matter such as talc, scap 
stone meal and similar substances.—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for the Production of Insulating Board 
from Wood Fiber Stock. Xylotin Akt. Ges. Thusis, 
Switzerland. Ger. pat. 572,849 (May 7, 1932). A system 
of forming frames are used.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Coating of Cellulose or Materials 
Containing Fibers with a Water-proof Protective Layer 
of Caoutchouc or Similar Plant Resin. Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Ltd., London. Ger. pat. 572,919 (June 22, 1930). 
Substances containing fibers such as paper, board and sim- 
ilar materials are coated with a water-proof protective 
layer of caoutchouc or similar plant resin. Plant or min- 
eral waxes are mixed with the caoutchouc.—J. F. O. 
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Process for the Manufacture of Fancy Papers on a 
Paper Machine. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges,, 
Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 574,984 (Nov. 27, 1939), 
Cellulose derivatives, such as cellulose esters, nitro ce lu- 
lose, acetyl cellulose, etc. or cellulose ethers, ethyl ce'lu- 
lose, benzyl cellulose, etc. in the form of a spray or drcps, 
are applied in the usual technical manner upon the pa»er 
stock as it leaves the stock inlet. These derivatives «re 
dissolved in an organic solvent and are colored if requir:d, 
and when they come in contact with the paper stock on 
the wire they are precipitated by materials contained in 
the stock itself. —J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Carbon Paper, Copy 
Paper and Similar Papers. Karl Schindler, Berlin. 
Ger. pat. 574,540 (May 23, 1930). According to the in- 
vention, a printing or carbon color containing a fat or wax 
is saponified with liquor and applied to the paper warm 
or cold and diluted with water. Oils, fats or waxes are 
mixed in the usual manner with lampblack, earth colors 
or aniline dyes of a printing or coating color and saponi- 
fied with or without additions of wax or fatty acids by 
alkali liquor. After the saponification, water is applied — 


). F.0. 


Combined Insulating and Covering Board for Build- 
ing Purposes and the Process for its Manufacture. H. 
E. Orvin, Oslo. Finn. pat. 14,697 (Aug. 3, 1931). The 
board consists of a layer of fire-proof material to which 
is bound a board having air spaces.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Insulating Paper, Es- 
pecially Cable Paper. Viktor Bausch, Berlin. Aust. 
pat. 131,595 (Aug. 15, 1932). The raw paper is drenched 
completely and in such a manner that besides complete 
penetration there is a layer of the drenching material on 
each side of the sheet. The paper is then introduced into 
a pressure boiler.—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Manufacture cof 
Material Covered with Metal Foil, with Impressions. 
ee Berlin. Ger. pat. 572,680 (May 1, 1929). 
—J. F. O. 

Special Automatic Paper Machine for One-sided 
Highly Finished Paper. Josef Hrasdira, Ullersdori. 
Ger. pat. 572.404 (May 12, 1931).—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Production of Pa- 
per, Board, Carton, Insulating, Wall Board and Build- 
ing Board by the Further Treatment of Pulp. A. Ges 
fur Halbzellstoffindustrie, Basel, Switzerland. Finn. pat 
14,777 (Oct. 17, 1930). The material containing the fiber 
is mixed with water and then placed in a centrifuge, th 
solid particles are thrown against a cutting apparatus witl 
a great velocity which is due to the centrifugal force. Th 
process should be carried out at a temperature under 80 
C. so that there is no slime formation or discoloring of the 
stock. An addition of chemicals is used to aid in remov- 
mg incrustants through mechanical defibratior.— 

Water Strength and Water-proof Paper. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 64, No. 17 :295-96 (April 29, 1933). In order 
to obtain a paper with good wet strength, an intensive, 
water insoluble sizing and a “gluing” together of the fibers 
are necessary. The author gives several formulas, taken 
from the practice and patents, which will give a paper a 
good water strength and also make it water-proof.— 


i ek 

Process for the Production of Board, which is Pro- 
vided with a Special Layer of Covering on One or 
Both Sides. Alois Ederer, Graz. Aust. pat. 132,487 


(Oct. 15, 1932). Separate webs of stock are brought to- 
gether under certain conditions and pressed.—J. F. O. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


American Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 1100 cs. ; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 45 cs. ; 
American Tobacco Co., Champlain, Havre, 400 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


J. E. Bernard & Co., New York, Hamburg, 5 bls.; F. J. 
Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 2 bls.; R. F. Downing 
& Co., Majestic, Southampton, 9 bls. 


News Print 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., New York, Hamburg, 534 
rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Carplaka, Wiborg, 62 rolls; Jay 
Madden Corp., Carplaka, Kotka, 708 rolls; Lunham & 
Reeve, Carplaka, Kotka, 451 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., 
Berlin, Bremen, 133 rolls; Clinton Paper Co., Manhattan, 
Hamburg, 103 rolls; Brooklyn Times, Hollaren, Norrkoep- 
ae 424 rolls; Gilman Paper Co., Hollaren, Norrkoeping, 

rolls, 


PRINTING PAPER 


Ozalid Corp., New York, Hamburg, 9 cs.; E. Dietzgen 
& Co., New York, Hamburg, 49 cs.; Senefelder Co. Inc., 
New York, Hamburg, 12 cs.; International F’d’g Co., E. 
Francqui, Antwerp, 15 rolls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 7 cs.; 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 813 
rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 
Scharf Bros. Inc., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 14 cs. 


Fitter Mass 
Globe Shipping Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 42 cs., 4 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Aurania, London, 3 cs. 


METAL COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 24 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 17 cs.; 
Chas. Happel, Manhattan, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
CoATED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


International F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 18 rolls, 
1 cs. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORT 


TISSUE PAPER 
——, Roma, Genoa, 3 cs.; W. J. Byrnes, Aurania, Lon- 
don, 4 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., New York, Hamburg, 10 cs. ; 
L. A. Consmiller, New York, Hamburg, 5 cs.; L. A. Cons- 
miller, Berlin, Bremen, 2 cs.; Sellers Transportation Co., 
Bremen, Bremen, 13 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 12 cs. 
(duplex). 


Bow PAPER 
Hurley Johnson Corp., Franconia, Liverpool, 35 bls. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Berlin, Bremen, 8 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 12 cs.; 
Japan Paper Co., Aurania, London, 1 cs.; Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Champlain, Havre, 3 cs.; A. A. Stein, Cham- 
plain, Havre, 12 cs.; Standard Products Corp., Champlain, 
Havre, 17 cs. 


Racs, Bacaine, Etc. 


M. Snedekar Corp., Winona County, Belfast, 258 bls. 
paper stock; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Black Heron, ; 
143 bls. bagging ; , California, Glasgow, 17 bls. paper 
stock; T. D. Downing & Co., California, Glasgow, 88 bls. 
bagging; W. Steck & Co., Exeter, Marseilles, 40 bls. rags ; 
P. Garvan, Inc., Siboney, Havana, 81 bls. rags; Jaffe 
Products Co., Siboney, Havana, 33 bls. rags; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Savoia, , 81 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


Kwanto, Maru, , 100 bls. rags. 
HipE GLUE 
——, New York, Hamburg, 100 bags. 
OLp Rope 


Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Berlin, Bremen, 60 coils ; 
W. Steck & Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 69 coils; E. J. 
Keller Co., Inc., Kelso, , 77 coils. 


CHINA CLAy 
J. Dixon Crucible Co., New York, Hamburg, 500 bags. 


CASEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., New York, Hamburg, 70 bags. 


Woop Pup 
Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 115 bls. 
wood pulp, 223 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, 
Wiborg, 2450 bls. sulphite, 444 tons; Lagerloef Trading 
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Co., Carplaka, Kotka, 400 bls. sulphite, 80 tons; Bulkley 
Dunton & Co., Carplaka, , 750 bls. chemical, 150 tons; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 683 bls. 
wood pulp, 116 tons; , Hallaren, Gefle, 750 bls. sul- 
phite; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Hallaren, Shutskar, 1600 
bls. woodpulp; M. Sone, Hamburg, Hamburg, 166 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Woop PuLp Boarps 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, Kotka, 68 bls, 10 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kelkheim, Sweden, 6500 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 

G. W. Millar & Co., Winona County, Dublin, 65 bls. 
paper stock; G. F. Malcolm, Georgic, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
tissue paper; Oxford University Press, Georgic, Liverpool, 
8 cs. printing paper; ———, Georgic, Liverpool, 224 bags 
hide cuttings; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Rydbiholm, Sweden, 
3190 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW LONDON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, Wiborg, 2900 bls. sul- 
phate, 606 tons; ——, Carplaka, Kotka, 119 rolls news 
print. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


, Winona County, Glasgow, 258 bls. waste paper ; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 91 bls. 
rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
56 bls. rags; Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, Wiborg, 
9330 bls. sulphite, 1798 tons, 1752 bls. sulphite, 292 tons; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Carplaka, Kotka, 260 bls. sulphate, 
52 tons, 1610 bls. sulphite, 322 tons; J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Carplaka, Kotka, 150 rolls news print; Gottesman & Co., 
Inc., Carplaka, Iggesund, 6670 bls. sulphite, 1334 tons; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hallaren, Gefle, 2000 bls. sulphite ; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Hallaren, , 125 bls. sulphite; 
Stora Kopparberg Corp., Hallaren, Skutskar, 1150 bls. 
wood pulp; Gilman Paper Co., Hallaren, Norrkoeping, 
1741 rolls news print; , Hallaren, Norrkoeping, 500 
bls. sulphate; Castle & Overton, Inc., Hallaren, Konigs- 
berg, 4705 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Wester- 
wald, , 74 bls. rags; M. Sone, Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 
2825 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Winona County, Glasgow, 85 bis. 
rags; W. H. Masson, Winona County, Glasgow, 70 coil- 
sold rope; Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 
474 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co.,- Indep. Hall, St. 
Nazaire, 94 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Bloomresdyk, 
, 770 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Sture- 
holm, , 1565 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
werd of Newport News, Czecho-Slovakia, 2068 bls. wood 
pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Gonzenheim, ——, 1000 bls. 
wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 
Champagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 929 
cs. cigarette paper. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1933 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Blankaholm, Sweden, 600 bis. 
wood pulp. 


Indianapolis Outlook Improved 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


InpDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 2, 1934—While trade 
volume last week, due to the holiday, was not anything 
to brag about, the paper industry in this state enters the 
new year with better promise than a year ago. From 
mid-summer until the end of the year, with intermittent 
slumps in volume, there has been more business than during 
the same period a year ago and indications point strongl\ 
to further increases. The paper jobbers are taking stock 
over the year-end and inventories are small. An attempt will 
be made to keep them small during the first months of the 
new year. It is reported that contracts are being signed 
more readily than a year ago. 

News print demand dropped radically last week, it 
seeming that the decline from the pre-holiday demand was 
greater than usual or than was warranted even with the 
post-holiday reaction certain. But even this has its bright 
aspect, for business with the larger advertisers, particularly 
local advertisers, including department stores, was so good 
before Christmas there was little stock left to promote a 
good sale. 

The paper bag and wrapping paper field seems headed 
for a good first quarter. Some of the local jobbers in 
these commodities report that November and December 
sales were greater than any period since 1929 and exceeded 
the preceding months of 1933 by good margins. Stocks of 
this merchandise in dealers’ hands is low and orders are 
expected immediately. 

Containers also will move better after inventory. Man- 
ufacturers of all sorts of containers in this state are ex- 
pecting only the normal suspension during the inventory 
period, at which time factory repairs will be made. Orders 
on file are better than last year and production will be re- 
sumed this week in virtually all the factories. 

Paper stock men continue dissatisfied with mill prices 
though the prices on finer stock remain stationary. Few 
sales are being made in cheaper grades. 


Japan’s Paper Output Greater 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuiacton, D. C., December 27, 1933—Production 
of foreign style paper in Japan according to the Japan 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, totaled 62,151 short 
tons during September, an increase of 1,812 tons over 
the previous month, according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Donald W. Smith, at Tokyo. 

The total production of foreign style paper during the 
first nine months of this year by the members of the as- 
sociation came to 526,818 tons, an increase of 39,683 tons 
compared with the corresponding period in 1932. Sales 
during September amounted to 65,984 tons, bringing the 
total for the nine months period up to 526,999 tons, an 
increase of 28,954 tons over the corresponding period of 
1932. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 3, 1933. 


Now that the Yuletide holidays are over and the in- 
\entory period practically ended, more active trading is 
confidently anticipated in the local paper market. With 
the National Recovery Code for the paper industry now 
in effect the outlook for the future is brighter than for 
some time past. Sales forces of the leading paper organi- 
zations are preparing for a strenuous campaign and are 
generally optimistic. 

The statistical position of the news print paper market 
continues to improve. Advertising volume in the leading 
newspapers showed a satisfactory gain during the last 
quarter of the past year compared to the corresponding 
period of 1932. Stocks at the mills are below normal and 
prices are becoming more stable. 

Following the usual custom, production of paper board 
was curtailed during the holiday weeks. Prices of the 
various grades continue steady. The fine paper market is 
displaying a strong undertone. Tissues are holding firm- 
ly. The coarse paper market is sharing the general im- 
provement and kraft wrapping paper quotations are well 
sustained, 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood pulp market has been marking time 
during the holidays. Manufacturing operations continue 
to be keyed to consumption, both in the United States, 
Canada and abroad. The contract movement is well up to 
average. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels, 
without difficulty. 

Chemical Pulp 


Trading in the chemical pulp market is moderately 
active, due mainly to the seasonal lull caused by the holi- 
days and the inventory period. Quotations on the various 
foreign and domestic grades are steady to firm. Bleached 
sulphite pulp is still quoted at from $2.75 to $2.85 per 100 
pounds, on dock, Atlantic, Gulf, and West Ccast ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is listless. Demand for both 
domestic and imported old manila rope is restricted at 
present. Small mixed rope is fairly active. Prices are 
holding to schedule. Some improvement was noticed in 
the bagging market. Scraps and gunny bagging are in 
better request. Roofing bagging is firmer. 

Rags 

Steadiness prevails in the domestic rag market. Al- 
though demand for new cotton rags has been light, offer- 
ings are decidedly scarce, with the result that prices are 
firmer. Export request for No. 1 white shirt cuttings 
continues brisk. Roofing grades are stronger. The im- 
ported rag market is affected by the foreign exchange situ- 
ation. 

Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is exhibiting a strong under- 


tone. Collections have fallen off perceptibly, due to heavy 
snow storms and the severely cold weather. The lower 
grades of waste paper are holding up well. The higher 
grades are more buoyant, especially hard and soft white 
shavings and white envelope cuttings. 


Twine 


Conditions in the local twine market continue fairly 
satisfactory. Demand for the various grades during the 
past three months has been excellent and the future out- 
look is considered bright, in most quarters. Prices are 
generally steady to firm and reports of concessions are in- 
frequent. 


Pres. Graustein Looks for Improvement 


Archibald R. Graustein, president of the International 
Paper Company issued the following statement January 1: 

“Substantially increased volume of consumption of pulp 
and paper with higher prices for almost all grades except 
news print gave International Paper and Power Company 
in the third quarter of 1933 its first net profit since 1931. 
First signs of improvement appeared in April after a steady 
decline in both volume and prices that lasted over three 
years and brought the Company’s gross sales of pulp and 
paper down by more than $37,000,000 (over one-third) 
between 1930 and 1932. 

“A special study made in the autumn showed that in the 
short space of time between June and October the number 
of employees rose 25 per cent, or from 10,743 to 13,468 
while payrolls increased from the annual rate of $11,760,- 
000 to $15,645,000, or 33 per cent. All mills of International 
Paper Company and suosidiaries in the United States are 
covered in these figures. 

“In recent months there has been some recession from 
the high volume of shipments of specialty grades but prices 
have continued stable. The relatively more gradual im- 
provement in newsprint sales has been better maintained. 
News print prices are below 1932 levels and no immediate 
increase is to be expected—certainly none before April 1, 
1934—but the adoption of the news print code and the for- 
mation of the News Print Export Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Canada have imparted a distinctly better tone to the 
market for that product. 

“We look for better business and better results in 1934 
than in 1933.” 


New England TAPPI to Meet at Holyoke 


The New England Section of TAPPI will meet at the 
Nonotuck Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 12, 1934 at 6:30. One of the speakers will be Charles 
Clarkson, vice-president of the International Printing Ink 
Company of New York, who will talk on Graphic Arts 
Problems. The other speaker will be Horace Potter, sec- 
retary of Printing House Craftsmen of the Connecticut 
Valley. The guests of the meeting will be the members 
of the Printing House Craftsmen. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape Journal, 
Wednesday, January 3, 1934. 


BLANC FIXE.—No radical changes were reported in 
the blanc fixe market. Prices are holding to schedule. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder 
market is displaying a strong undertone. Contract ship- 
ments are moving in good volume. Prices are holding to 
formerly quoted levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at 
from $1.90 to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is fairly active. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 1134 cents and finely 
ground at 12 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 1514 cents and finely ground at 16 cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic 
soda market. Contract shipments are moving in good vol- 
ume. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10 
while the flake and ground are selling at from $3.00 to 
$3.05 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—tThe china clay market is practically 
marking time until after the holidays. Prices are firm. Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at from $12 to $17 per ton, 
ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
improving. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The position of the rosin market is un- 
changed. Grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
quoted at from $4.75 to $4.90 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at works; while wood rosin is selling at $3.90 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market is 
brisk. The contract movement is normal. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $12 to $14 and chrome salt cake at from 
$12 to $12.50 per ton, at works; while foreign salt cake is 
selling at from $12 to 12.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is displaying 
strength. Contracts for 1934 are being booked in good 
volume. Prices continue firm. Quotations on soda ash, in 
car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
1.10; in bags, $1.40; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH—Due to the holidays and the inventory pe- 
riod, the starch market is rather quiet. Prices are hold- 
ing to schedule without difficulty. Special paper making 
starch is quoted at $2.67 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at 
$2.95 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alum- 
ina market is firmer. Shipments against contract are fairly 
heavy. Commercial grades are now quoted at from $1.35 


tc $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHUR —The sulphur market continues steady. 


Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 


tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 


TALC.—Business in the talc market is rather quiet. 
Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted levels. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at 


from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Rete 10000086008 650 @ — 
BONES cccccccccececs 6.00 @— 
sar secseccccoress OD OO = 
ritings— 
Extra Superfine.... 6.50 @ — 
Su 7h shhenewse ‘ @e- 
OS eas 5.75 @-— 
ine sized ...... 550 @-=— 
Book, Cased— 
eae 50e— 
S. & S. C. Litho.. 5.75 @ — 
Senecscceecs 5235 @— 
Coated and Enamel 6.15 @ 9.30 
Coated Litho ..... 699 @ — 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1...... 60 @ .80 
White No. 2...... 55 @ .70 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 

GIT ccosecasece 75 @ «80 
ee Pree 80 @ 1.00 
Kraft ..cccccccsees 75 @ .80 
Sn “S506eeeeus 65 @ .70 

Manila— 
OS eee 9.00 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Dutebere ......... 3.37%4@ — 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre.. .... 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre. . .. 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus ... 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ......... 2.00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ....... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached. hasis 25 

ey ee eee 11e@— 
_ ee Se 10@e@— 
Bleached. basis 20 

b eeeseescsese 13@— 
(Delivered New York) 
News, ver ton—- 
Roll, contract..... 40.00 @ — 
Rolls, spot........ 40.00 @ — 
BND: 64984450008 4500 @ — 
Me RON. es cccec 25.00 @ — 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 4.75 @ 5.00 
No. 2 Domestic... 387K%@ — 
ey ae 3.874%@ — 
Boards—per ton— 
ree 45.00 @50.00 
CD ei hc sl 42.50 @47.50 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.52.50 @55.00 
Jute Lined Chip..... 52.50 @55.00 
White Patent Coated.60.00 @65.00 
Binders Boards...... 68.00 @72.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 

ME svaanesan eek 27.50 @29.00 
aD sikssveccescce 30.00 @31.00 
(F.0.b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic and 
CREEEOR . 6 sxescea% 22.00 @28.00 
Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic and For- 


fign)— 

SS eae 2.85 @ —* 
eS ae 2.30 @ —* 
eee 2.75 @ —* 
Prime Qualities— 

Class 1. All Prime 


Easy Bleaching.. 2.25 —* 
Other Than Easy Bleaching 


Class 2. Higher 
Than Standard... 2.20 @ —* 
Class 3. Standard . 2.155 @ —®* 
Class 4. Lower than 
Standard ....... 2.10 @ — 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
ot. ae ee 1.75 @ 1.90 
Ee PE chnean 1.60 @ 1.70 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic...... 1.60 @ 2.75 
Soda Bleached....... 250 @ — 


* Add 5 Cents f Ib 
Cents for tae .* wr ene 0S 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 6.50 @ 7.00 
Silesias No. 1..... 4.25 @ 4.50 
New Unbleached 6.75 @ 7.25 
New Soft Blac 3.00 @ 3.25 
— Overall...... 330 @ $33 
Dr suskioswn sé . @ 2.75 
Washables ....... 1.75 @ 2.00 


TINGS .ccccccese e 
oO. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.75 
Men’s Corduroy .... 1.50 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.50 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
epacked ...cccee .00 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 
White, No. 2 
Repacked ........ 1.75 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.50 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ -50 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 
Black Stockings..... 2.50 
Roofing Rags— 
“ee Perr re 65 
er 50 
ee errr .40 
Te ‘Biasenese0ees 35 
Ye rrr rr 30 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.50 
Light Flannelettes... 3.25 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.75 
New White Cuttings 5.50 
New Light Oxfords... 3.25 
New Light Prints... 2.75 
Old Rage 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No. 4 White Linens.. 2.25 
No. 1 White Cotton. 3.75 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.60 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.00 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.75 
Med. Light Prints... 1.55 
Dutch Blue Cottons... 1.65 
French Blue Linens. 2.10 
German Blue Linens. 1.85 
German Blue Cottons 1.50 
Checks and Blues... 1.30 
Lindsay Garments... 1.10 
Dark Cottons........ 1,25 
Old Shopperies...... 85 
New Shopperies..... -80 
French Blues....... 1.50 


Counsna 
Ssace 


Seong co gese 
soo 


on 


bat bat at PotD ND Pet ae et td EE NT OD 
», oe sat tot a oe ANS 
SAAOWWAGH NH oo 
Bon 3 ez3Sss 


99O5999999H8S89990860 
SSRAsseusuunanuan 


1.65 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Gunny No. 1— 
MUR 50 aheea> 1.35 @ 1.45 
Domestic ........ 1.25 @ 1.35 
Wool ‘Tares, light... 1.05 @ 1.15 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.05 @ 1.15 
Bright Bagging..... 1.00 @ 1.10 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign ........++ 2.50 @ 2.75 
Domestic ........ 2.50 @ 2.75 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 @ 1.35 
New Burlap Cut.... 1.50 @ 1.75 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
NS So ane o 2.60 @ 2.75 
Domestic ......... 2.80 @ 3.00 
Old Waste Papers 
(F. o v. New York) 
Shavings— 
hite Envelope 
Fer 50 @ 2.60 
rdinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 2.20 @ 2,30 
Hard White No. 2. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Soft White No. 1. 1.85 @ 1.95 
Flat Stock— 
ON See 80 @ .90 
Overissue Mag..... .80 @ .90 
Solid Flat Book... .65 @ .75 
Crumpled No. 1..... 50 @ .60 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.50 @ 1.65 
Ledger Stock....... 95 @ 1.08 
New B. B. Chips.... .30 @ .35 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 1.55 @ 1.65 
New Cuttings..... 1.10 @ 1.20 
Extra No. 1 old... .75 @_ .85 
oS eer Nominal 
Bogus Wrapper... 40 @ . 
Container ........ omina 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.10 @ 1.20 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.25 @ 1.30 
Strictly Overissue.. @ .60 


Strictly Folded.... [35 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .23 


ee 


-_ 


vet atte ten doers 
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ALUMINUM SULPHA ATE 


(PAPER MAKERS’ scum ) 


[ pues Standard Purity of this Com- 

pany’s product is maintained in 
an uncompromising degree, regardless 
of whether successive deliveries are 
from one or various of the Company’s 
Works. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL Co. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Lycurgus, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Buffalo, Chieago, Cleveland, Denver. 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
San Franciseo, St. Louis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


G.US.PAT.OFP, oe ¢ 


i 


Mon Rane hdesenca CB Acca. -REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICAL 
amen 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy 8. Ferguson.......... Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C, 
Moses H. Teaze ............. Member A.S.M. E., E.L.C., A.S.C.B. 
J. Wallace Tower .......... Member A.S.C.E.. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 


Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 
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nm Harth’s 


FIFTH CORNER 


BROADWAY 


From the four corners of the earth come buyers 
to the Fifth Avenue Building—the Earth’s Fifth 
Corner. Situated at the intersection of the 
world’s two most famous avenues—Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway—the Fifth Avenue Building is at 
the center of business Manhattan. Sales and ex- 
ecutive offices of many internationally known 
concerns are located here because it offers advan- 
tages in point of service, transit facilities and 
prestige, that are unequaled. 


The Paper Trade is well represented. Among 
the tenants of this famous building are manu- 
facturers of Paper and Pulp, Paper Mill Supplies 
and Machinery, Paper Box Board and Paper 
Products, as well as many makers of finished 
paper products such as stationery, greeting cards, 
playing cards, paper novelties and toys, etc. 


A strategic location—an address that com- 
mands respect—modern accommodations, effi- 
cient service. Those are some of the advantages 
of The Fifth Avenue Building. It is but ten min- 
utes from the Pennsylvania Station and _thir- 
teen from Grand Central. Buses and surface cars 
pass the doors. Convenient to hotels. Subway 
entrances in the building. Smart new restaurant 
on the ground floor. Efficient elevator service. 


Information booth in lobby. We would like to 
tell you more. Why not let us show you through 
the building? 


aTHE FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE AND BRCADWAY 
} AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
“More than an office building” 


Twines 
(F. o. o. Mill) 

B. id 18 basis.... 30 @ 

A B. seuassoness e@ 

OS? is @ 

oe. BD enscaseoese . C) 

A. Italian, 18 basis .36 @ 
Finisoed Jute— 

Dark, 18 basis.... .18 @ 
j te We hog FF . 20 @ 
ute m 6 Ply— 

pring, 3-6 Ply 1S%@ 
oom } up eseeecnee 
Tube Ro 
4-ply and larger ae 
Paper 
(fF. o. b. Mill) 
Rag Bond ....cccccoe 16 @ 


Water Marked Sul- 


phite Bond ....... 07%@ 
Suipunte wond..... .. 4 @ 


Superfine Writing ... 18 

#3 Fr. .. san 
Ne. 1 S.&S.C. Book rt 
Coated Book ....... 7 


Ne. 1 Manila... .: 0454 ye 3 Sand Wai. 
No 3 ee osccces ne Ledger & Writings.. 
Butcher’ 8 "Menils... 03% co weeks dst eaetaaes 
Dem, 0 ESOT wcccccoe 47D ome ee 
Southern Kraft ..... 3.88 om Moos use.” a 
penta peng totes A a Manila Env. Cuts... 1.25 
‘aha See Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Manila Tissue ee 05 Print Manila........ 
White Tissue ...... 07 @ ee ees 

(Delivered Central Territory) No. 1 owe see See 
News, per ton— ae het 

Rolls, contract..... 41.00 No. 1 _— 

Sheets, open......46.00 Ser rer renee 

oards, ton— Meeting Stocks— 

Plain Misneseus wae: ee TR Bissswawssseed 30.00 

en SER. cosesnnw 3.50 “<4 Bsbsesdeensesne 28.00 

PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Khetl Cutten 
(F. 0. b. Mill) co. 2 Mixed... ... 
ae ORT .04 Set ee 2eseesene= 
Ledgers ocean uneni os & Nee ie tiised: 

Superfine ....000- 10 @ Domestic Rags ( 

Extra Fine ....... .15 @ White No. 1— 

eee 15 @ Repacked ....... 

Fine. No. 2...... 10 @ Miscellaneous coeee 133 
S.J ag! Ree | er a 
Book, S. S. & C 06 @ Pp coteaqeons oases 

mx, Gaemted wcccse 06 @ SO — 
oy Lithograph. 4 : Black “Stockivas 

1 Jute ‘idasiia,: 06 @ Roofing Stock— 
Manila Sul., No, 1 hes .03 @ Foreign No. 1 Lecece 
Manila No. 2. aeeute 03 @ Repacked ........ 

— Recccccce d i 
No. 2 Kraft s seeiinaan ended 03% @ Py 
Southern Kraft..... 2.75 @ ad ws 
Common Bogus..... @ Gunny, No. 1 

‘ Snelbvared Philadelphia) ee ‘a otielaa, spas 1. 50 

News Print Rolls... .46.00 5 Manila Seen 200 
Straw Board........40.00 iR pees 
News Board......... 50.00 Smeal _. eaeaeee 
+ SB" eppepee 45.00 nce a wedded 

VW vod Pulp Board...70.00 Ee eee pg 

Hinder Dy No 2 a 
No. 1, per ton..... 75.00 Wool “oe 
o. 2, per ton.....70.00 Mixed Strings..... 

Carload lots.......65.00 N N 
Tarred Felt 0 1 New Light 

ae 52.25 e Burlap iy Gain: 2.25 
° Slaters (per roll}: rr ew Burlap Cuttings 2.00 

ole Old Papers 

est Tarred, 2-ply J (F. o. b. .) 

(per roll)......... 1 50 eK ; 

Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 0. 1 Hard White. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, t. o. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No 1. .034%@ 
New balm No. 2. .02K%@ 


New Unbleached. . 


Blue Overall Satie :. 03K%@ 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable, No. 2.. .025 


New Blue........ 


New Light Seconds .0 
New Dark Seconds 1.5 


PAPER 


Fone luve Rope— 


DD ecccvececess 
Paper Makers Twine 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
White Hemp........ 


Java Sisal— 
No. 1 Basis....... 
Sr “aan 


New Zealand Sisal.. 
oat nes Yarn— 


CHICAGO 


Manila Lined Chip...47.50 
55.00 


Patent coated....... 
Container Lined— 
ae Bt soncesee 60.00 
IGD Test wcccccces 60.00 
Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 


lope cuttings ... 1.70 


No. 2 Hard White. 
No. 1 Soft White.. 
No. 2 Soft White.. 


Sola’ ta "heck: . 
Writing Paper...... 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light.. 

No. 1 New Manila. ; 
No. 1 Old Manila. 

Print Manila........ 
Container Manila.... 
<< ik SR 
Common See 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated _ Board.. 

Overissue News..... 
Old Newspapers..... 


88 B® BD 8§HHHHDHIHH998 


— 
a 
~ 


an Minds Sw 
oe cowms 


_ it et ee BD et 
. | . . : 


nn 


wpe 
hw & 
TT ad 


QQHOVGDHHHHNHHHSODI9HH9HOOS 
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BOSTON 


Ledgers— 
Suiphire ...cccccce -06 
g Content ..... -12 
All Rag ccccccee 36 
Bonds— 


Sulphite eeeeeeeeee 05% 


Rag uateme iseea” Se 


cneseeeee -36 
weet cceccecesce 06% 
Superfines ........ -1l 


Book, Saper .cec--ce 06 


Book, M. BF. scccscee SO 
Book, Coated seveee 08%@ 


Coated Litho ee me, 
La 


a cckhhesscasee es oKe 
Jute Manila No. 1. .11 @ 
Manila, Sul. No. 1. .04%@ 
Manila. Sul. No. 2 .03% @ 
SS i eee 04%@ 
BeOs Blas dececes 03% 


(F, o. b. Boston) 
Southern Kraft...... 03K@ 


(Fo. b, desunation in carload lots, 
t. o. b. mill =. a than a lots.) 


Common Bog 


. oe 
(Delivered New linaians Saeed 


News Print, rolls... .44.5 

Straw Board, rolls. 009 = 

Straw Board in 
me, basis 35s to 


Chip a Beard (Creas- 
Single Manila Lined 
Chi 


Dp. 
Single White, Patent 
ee News Board— 


62. 
Wood Pulp Board ..70.00 
Binder Boards - -62.00 

Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2. 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1 


No. 1 Mixed Papers.. . 
Old wanes rr .40 
No. 2 Mixed...... 75 


Solid Ledger Books. 1.40 
Overissue Ledger 
OS Serer 1.15 
Mixed Ledgers...... 1.00 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .85 
No. 1 Books, light... .65 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Bovuk Stock. 50 
=» ~ A+ Cuttings 1.25 
1 Old Manila. .95 
whit Blank News.. 1.15 


a <a 


WARS 
32S ccesssoee QH9® BHODOOO 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 


Oe ere 2.50 

Domestic ........ _ 
Transmission Rope... 1.60 
Mixed Strings....... -- 
Sp See 1,15 
Jute Carpet Threads. .65 
Gunny No. 1— 

eS Seer 1.35 

SN cc icnwes 1.00 
Bleachery Burlap.... 3.00 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 1.40 
Scrap Sisal........++ 1,25 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 

Deca s SMA 8 1.25 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings ae 15 
Australian Woo 

POUCKES scccccses 2.25 
e «4 Baling Bag- 


®®B ® O8OD 98099 GOO98S 


Paper Mill Bagging.. - 
Bagging No, 2...... .50 @ 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— __ 

New Light Prints. .02 @ 
New White No. 1. .064@ 
New White No. 2. .04%@ 
Silesias No. 1..... 04 @ 
New Black Silesias .02%@ 
New Unbleached... .07 @ 
Blue Cheviot .... — @ 
@ 


Washable ........ 02% 
Cottons—According to grades-— 

Blue Overalls ..... a 
New Black, soft..... 04 @ 
Khebd Cuttings inewew 03 @ 
) 3. ieee 03 @ 
CarGarey ccccccscces 01Ke@ 
i: SA, on 00-00 — @ 


B.V.D. Cuttings..... — @ 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. oF 


Es osceaueenws 
White No. 1— 
rere 3.00 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.00 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 01% 
Miscellaneous .... .01% 
Twos and Blues..... 1.25 
Thirds and Blues 
Repacked ........ 1.10 
Miscellaneous .... .85 
Black Stockings..... 2.25 


Roofing Stock— 
ee ea a 


88S 688 699 88 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
1.10 


Dates ee 2.00 


New Checks & Blues 2. 30 
Old Fustians ....... 


Old Linsey Garments = 


§80OS8 8 


Monila ccubaees an ie 75 
No. 1 Mixed Papers. .20 
Le OS eee 45 
Overissue News..... 55 
Old Newspapers..... .37 
Box Board Chips.. 32 
Corrugated Boxes.. -27 
Screening Wrappers. . . 
Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

Bond— 

No. 1 Sulphite.... .10% 

No. 2 Suiphite.... .08%@ 

No. 1 Colored.... .10%@ 

No. 2 Colored og 


loads) .......-+- 6.20 
No. 3 M. F. (Car- 
loads) ......+ «ee 5.70 


No. 1 S. C. (car- 


DD. Cussuswny 6.65 
No. 3 S. C. (car 

Benda) cccccccces 6.20 
No. 4 S. C. (ca 

loads) .cccces ° 


ed 
MD -54s50000000nee 
No. a Coated an 


Sys 10.50 
No. a Coated and 

iskehewnns 9.50 
Casua ae 14.00 


Wrappine— 
Rag Brown....... 4.25 


Wrap...... 2.22% 


White 
“B” Manila ...... 4.75 


* No. 1 Manila..... 5.25 
Pe. civteveneweee 5.25 
Kraft. M. hoes ee 
Sy OS eae 5.25 


sll 


TORONTO 


(F.0O.B. Cars Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract) .. 45. $0 @ 


(F. 
Ground Wood....... 18.00 @20.00 


Sulphite easy bleach- 


in occccccccc ccc e40.00 e— 


Sulphite, news grade. 38.00 
Sulphite, bleached... ..50.00 $55.00 
OO ES @e — 


Old Waste ls 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 


White Env. Cut... 2.00 @ 2.10 


Soft White ....... 1.60 @ 
White Blk. News.. 1.25 @ 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) .90 @ 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .80 @ 
Ledgers and Writ- 
NGS ..seceeeeee 1.00 @ 
Maniias— 
New Manila Cut. 1.25 @ 
Printed Manilas.. 70 @ 
_ eee 1.25 @ 
News and Scrap — 
Strictly Overissue.. 1.00 $ 


Strict () 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 
Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills. f. o. b. Terente) 
ite 


Shirt 
SN aconcinens @ .0s% 
Fancy Shiet Cuttings 02 @ .02% 


No. 1 
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OR clean, square- 
edged, tightly 
wound rolls, Langston 
Slitters are unequaled. 
The Shear-Cut parts 


the paper cleanly — 

i Nh teedei, «THE EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
: ve LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS 
» M. Lang: Co., Camden, N. J. 5772 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


Perforated Metal Screens also 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 


| 
| | For Pulp and Paper Mills QQQ9999009 aes, Tease, Saez ees 


, AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 


Sanitary Creye Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slitting and Re- 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL winding Macaines, —y. Roll Slittin Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
a 
and other Alloys 


ing Machines, Rotary rd Cutting Machines, etc. 
punched for Centrifugal and [aghgphghpaphthdhdiadadhg 


Correspondence solicited 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. AA ol papeapraptace DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 126-128 W. Fontaine Str 


etc. “.065" Round Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front * bent Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE, JERSEY CITY, N. 5 


UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 


p F RF F CTl Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
O N oe * _— 
G U M M t D PAP — RS UNION BRONZE FLAT SCREENS 


~KKh that the Hlame Yoyp Cer ae 


“THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY FLAT” 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 


for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
Union-WitHAM ScrEEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENER 


ASK FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
WITH COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO.1Nc 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 


peg teen eel BT. Se 

ollapsible Winder Shafts JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CA 

Full range of sizes for all purposes ee ee enbEs OF — 
Sturdy all-steel construction CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


High speed....... Quick Acting 
For Particulars write Box 517, Portland, Ore, 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 

WITH A CAPACITY -— 3000 
lbs. FER HO 

GIANT RAG CUTTERS HAVE 

CAPACITIES OF FROM 1 to & 


toms per hour, 
THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 60 YEARS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Watereus Engine Works Company, Lid., Brantford, Ont., Caneds 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 


LESS 
ROR STILES & Om, 


ty, 
ANT’ 


PULP MILL MACH’Y FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
a FRICTION CLUTCHES — 


Rett AIK Pays 
a. =e Ms ENN Ls we mS 


&. J. Marx, 133-139 Fimsbary Pa Lond gE. C. 


wn be yt — F- for kg 


“HELP WANTED” SOVERTIORNENTO—t & word. Double rate 


for heavy face type. 


mi -, ‘Tepetition. 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
CLASSIFIED Un the ph my de s werd. 


heavy face type. Minimum ch 


“Help Wanted” and “Situation Wanted" advertise. =e 
ments are payable in advance. 


All classified 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 62np YEAR 


> CLEARING pee 


THE PAPER TRADE Gra 


“SITUATIONS WANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS —4o a word, double 
aaa m charge $1.00. If repeated 


rate 


rate for 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 


ALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service 

of 24 years’ recognized standing and reputation 
carries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the calibre indicated through a procedure individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, tresent posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
ee ,500, send only name and address for details. 
. . Bixby, Inc., 117 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


ANTED—Ist class gummed tape salesman on 


commission basis for Middle West, State ex- 
perience. Address Box 34-1, care Paper Trade 
Journal. j-4 


ANTED— A man who is well known to manu- 

facturers of paper, who can make his own 
contacts with a view of selling bituminous coal. 
Must be experienced in either selling or purchasing 
bituminous coal. Reply by letter giving detailed 
experience, age, references, etc. ddress Box 
34-2, care Paper Trade Journal. jJ-4 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


hp ACCOUNTANT—Young man, at present 
employed, desires change. Eight years experi- 
ence on paper and pulp mill costs. Address Box 
33-565, care Paper Trade Journal. J-11 


OLORMAN and boss beaterman wants posi- 
tion. Experienced in bleached and unbleached 
apers, Glassine, Greaseproof, Kraft, Tissue, Crepe, 
utchers, Bond, Mimeograph, Water finish, etc. 
ddress Box 33-578, care Paper Trade Journal. 
11 


“1 ytaleer gyn soe wants position. Experi- 
enced in Glassine, Greaseproof, Bond, Mimeo- 
Gi2nh. Wrapper, Tissue, Butchers, Kraft, Crepe, 

ater Finish, etc., on Fourdrinier and Yankee 
Machines. Some experience in making sulphite and 
bleaching. Color specialist. Address Box 33-577, 
care Paper Trade Journal. J-11 


Poy man in Wax Paper business, 
with ange following. Competent to take 
charge of A in the Eastern territory, would 
be glad to interview those who might be interested. 
Address Box 33-584, care Paper Trade Journet, 


ACHINE TENDER—Fourteen years experi- 
ence making fine grades of rags and sulphite 
papers. Ten years making specialties on fast run- 
ning suction couch fourdrinier. Married and re- 
liable. Best of references. Address Box 34-3, 
care Paper Trade Journal. J-4 


Greater profits are available in the manu- 
facture of converted items by paper mills. 
Will undertake the development of such 
items and the marketing of the same. 
KURT WANDEL 
Consulting Engineer 
17 John Street New York, N. Y. 


OSS BEATERMAN or 


Young, married, sober man. 
ence on Rags, 


Beater Engineer. 
16 years experi- 

Su ulphite and Kraft Specialties. 
1 


Good colorman. ll go any place. Address 
Box 33-583, care Paper Trade Journal. j-4 
HIPPING CLERK wants a change. Lived 


here twenty years. Am 29 and can furnish 
references. Wages secondary. Address Box 33-573, 
care Paper Trade Journal. jJ-4 


UPERINTENDENT wants position. Thorough 

practical experience on all grades of Tissue 
Papers, Cylinder or Fourdrinier. Address rf 
33-586, care Paper Trade Journal. J-1 


RRPaRtENcED Millwright able to lay out and 
carry through any maintenance or construction 
problem in a paper plant. References. Address 
Box 33-585, care Paper Trade Journal. J-11 


WANTED 


ANTED—Slitter for small roll work in good 
condition. When writing give full description 
regarding size, make, very best price, etc. 
dress Box 34-4, care Paper Trade Journal. 7-4 


FOR SALE 
New Cylinder Paper Machine—Molds 36” 
x 91”. 4 Baby Presses. 1 Primary Press. 
rolls 20” x 93”, 32 
2 stacks of calenders. 


presses with 
Dryers 48” x 88”. 
Duplex Cutter. 
Pusey & Tones Fourdrinier Paper Machine. 
Wire 104” by 65’. Three sets presses. 30 
Dryers 46” by 102” . English reel. 

FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 

175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, =. 


Rent vs. Interest 


Are you paying rent for ma- 
chinery, now in your plant that has 
become obsolete on account of your 
newer equipment? 


Draw interest on your idle ma- 
chinery—Stop paying rent. 


It’s good business to sell it to 
some one who can use it and the 
best way we know of is to adver. 
tise it here. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
15 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


peeree COATING MACHINERY—Waxing, 
Oiling, Gumming, Gluing, Asphalt Duplexin 
Laboratory Coating and Treating machines. Hi : 
speed. ew improvement. MAYER COATI 

MACHINES COMPANY, INC., Rochester, NY 


yok SALE—1 Hudson Sharp 48” Creping and 
Drying Machine, also Large Bundling Press. 
Further details upon request. Address Box 33-570, 
care Paper Trade Journal. J-4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Holyoke, Mass. Telephone 2-4370. Builders 
of cylinder moulds, couch and felt rolls, dandy rolls. 
We cover dandies and cylinders tight, for fast 
running machines. ti 


TO PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


paoraa merchandizing is imperative under the 
NRA code. Interested in securing mill repre- 
sentation for bleached sulphite papers, Book, I’ond, 
Mimeo, Envelope, etc. xcellent business contacts 
with jobbers and converters. New York or Eastern 
Territory. Address Box 33-580, care Paper Trade 
Journal. tf 


Address Replies 


to advertisements 
Numbers in care of 


appearing under Box 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


15 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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OF THE PAPER 
AND ALLIED TRADES 


1934 EDITION 


CORRECTED UP-TO-DATE 


CONTENTS 


Entire contents classified under separate headings for the 
United States and Canada, alphabetically and geographic- 
ally arranged by states. 


City Addresses of Milis and Paper Specialties Manufac- 


Mill Supply Houses turers 
— —_ of Paper Mill = Papeterie Manufacturers 
Classified List of Pulp Mi Prepared Roofing Manufac- 
Products turers 
Coated Paper Manufacturers Rags and Paper Stock Con- 


Envelope Manufacturers sumed by the Paper Mills 


Glazed and Coated Paper Machinery and Equipment 
Manufacturers Manufacturers 
Idle Mills Statistical Table of Mills 


Mill Officials Tablet Manufacturers 


Tag Manufacturers 
Toilet Paper Manufacturers 
Trade Associations 
Twine Manufacturers 
Vegetable Parchment Maho 
Paper, Wood Pulp and facturers 

Chemical Fiber Mills of Wall Paper Printers 


the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico and South Water Marks and Brands 
America Waxed Paper Manufacturers 


Pad Manufacturers 

Paper Merchants 

Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 
Paper Bag Manufacturers 
Paper Box Manufacturers 


1,000 PAGES 
of USEFUL INFORMATION 


Traveler’s Special Pocket Edition 


bound in a flexible cover for use of traveling 
men, comprising the Paper and Pulp Mills. 
Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. Price 
$7.50, including delivery charges. ($7.00 cash 
with order.) 


Published by 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
15 West 47th Street 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Classified HELP WANTED 

| O i K W O O D 9 ~ Adv OS OPERATORS wanted by Cape Town bag 

factory. Apply Potdevin Machi Co., 1221 

ments naa -.°6C!C!™COF CN 

Bring ANTED — SUPERINTENDENT for book 

mill = be mage grades oe i ~ writ- 

ing, ; stat ason for changing, 

Results with lng eS "Son 34-5, a 7 4 

Trade Journal. +4 


EVERY WEEK— 


The Paper Trade Journal pub- 
lishes the happenings of interest in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry— 
Covers it completely is saying it a 
little clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, 
advertising in these columns can 
Carry your message to many that 
are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations our circulation 
claims are not only authentic but 


provable. 


The Paper Trade Journal 


15 W. 47th St. New York 


NEXT WEEK 


THE APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
WILL ANNOUNCE 
The Most Important Development In 
The History of Fourdrinier Wires 


Your Card in This Space 
Will Bring Results 
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ABRASIVES 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 


ACID PUMPS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


ADHESIVE APPLYING MA- 
CHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


ACIDS (Sulphuric) 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


ACID SYSTEMS 
Jenssen Company, G. D. 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
waper Manufacturers Co., 
nc. 


AGITATOR EQUIPMENT 
Chain Belt Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


AGITATORS 
Chain Belt Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Ain CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 


Inc. 


Ross Engrg. Corp., J. O. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


AIR DRYING MACHINERY 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


AIR PREHEATING UNITS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


ALLOY METALS 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 


ALLOY STEELS 
or . “toe Sheet & Tin Plate 
o. 


ALUM 
American Svan & Chem- 
ical Cor 
Paper Maters Chemical Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


AMMONIA, Anhydrous 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


AMMONIA, A 
Mathieson ‘Alkali Works, Inc. 
ANALINE PRINTING PRESSES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


AQUA AMMONIA 
American Cynamid & Chem- 
teal Corp. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS 
Ferguson, Hardy S&S. 
Hardy, George F. 
Jenssen Comeans. G. D. 
M. L. Miller 
Simons, V. D. 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


ARMORING, FLOOR 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


4ASBESTINE PULP 
International Pulp Co. 


ASBESTOS DRYER FELTS 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 


AUTOMATIC WATER FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 


BACKING WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works 
International Wire Works 


BAG GLUES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


BAG — oy 
Heinrich Inc. H. 
Potdevin i. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


BALL BEARINGS 
Ss. K. F. Industries 
cos ses Roller Bearing Co. 


BARKE 
Valley 7 Works Co. 


BEARINGS 
Chain Belt Co. 
Gatke Corporation 


BEARINGS (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
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WHERE TO BUY 


BEARINGS (Friction, Anti- 
Friction, Ball and Thrust) 
Montague Machine Works 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Gatke go reeretion 
S. K. F. Industries 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS (Water and Graph- 
ite Lubricate) 
Gatke Corporation 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
S. K. F. Industries 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


BEATING ENGINES 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Emerson a ig a Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BEATER BED PLATES 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BEATER CONTROLS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
BEATER ENGINE BARS 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
= D. Jones & Sons Co. 
ra Amal Stiles & Co. 
ley Iron Works Co. 
ona HOODS 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
BEATER ROLLS 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
BEATER. STOCK RECORDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 
BELTING 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
U. 8. Rubber Co. 
BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


BINOCULAR MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
BLEACH EJECTORS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
BLEACHING APPARATUS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
BLEACHING POWDER 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
BLEACHING PROCESS 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


BLOW PIPING 
Moore & White Co. 


BLOWERS (CENTRIFUGAL) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. wil 


Roots - Connersville - 
braham 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 
BOILER PRESERVATIVES 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


BRASS COLLAPSIBLE SHAFTS 
Moore & White Co., The 


BREAKER BEATER WATER 
FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., 


BUCKETS fotgonting) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


BULKERS (Pressure) 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


BUNDLING PRESSES 

Paper Converting Machine 

Co., Inc. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 
BURSTING TESTERS 

B. F. Perkins & Son Co. 
CABINETS 

Griffith-Hope Co. 
CALENDER DOCTORS 

Dillon Machine Co. 

Ticonderoga Machine Works 


CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Waldron Corp., n 


CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car heel Co. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Ticonderoga Machine Works 


CALENDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


& Winchester BT Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


CAMERAS Cfnotoetenseanete) 
Bausch & Lamb Optical 


CALIPERS (Micrometer Roll) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car heel Co. 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


CASEIN 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp. 
The Casein Manufacturing Co. 
of America 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


CASTINGS 
Chain Belt Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 


CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze, Iron) 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


CASTING (Gray Iron) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car heel Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


CASTINGS (Iron) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 


CASTING 
Alloy) 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp. 
Mathiesen Alkali Works, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


CELLOPHANE ADHESIVES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


CELLULOSE BAG MACHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINERY 
(Special) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, ETC. 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Cor 
ae 8 Dui 
& Co., 
Electro ; Gas Co. 
General io Corp. 
Geigy Co., I 
« * = Seler & Chemical 
me 
Paper a Chemical Corp. 
Williams & Co., C. K. 
CHEMICAL (Pulp Mill Equip- 
ment) 
Jenssen Company, G. D. 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Perkins & Son, Ince., 


CHIPPERS 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CHIP SCREENS 
Appleton woe Works 
Moore & White Co. 
International Wire Works 


CHLORINE 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


CHROME PLATE 
Chromium Corporation of 
erica 


Co. 


(Chrome Nickel 


Pont de Nemours 


B. F. 


CHUCKS 
John Waldron Corp. 


CLAY (China) 
“oe Cyanamid & Chem- 
Paper Makers ae Co. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. 


CLEANING dre Pain Mc 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


CLUTCHES 
Hunt Machine Co» Rodney 
Moore & White Co. 


CLUTCH PULLEYS 
Moore & White Co. 


COATING MACHINERY 
Moore & White Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 


COATING MATERIALS 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


CcoGs 
Bowsher, N. P., The 


COLLAPSIBLE WINDER 
SHAFTS 
Langdon Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


COLORIMETERS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


COLOR ANALYZERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


COLORS & DYESTUFFS 
New York Color & Chemical 
Co., Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


COLOR MIXING EQUIPMENT 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


COMBINING MACHINES 
Waldron Corp., John 


COMPRESSORS (Air) 
General Electric Co. 
Roots - Connersville - 

braham 


COMPRESSORS (Centrifugal) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Ferguson, Hardy S. 
Hardy, Geo. F 


CONTINUOUS BEATER 
TACHMEN 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


CONTINUOUS BEATERS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CONTINUOUS BEATER WaA- 
TER FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 
Trimbey Machine Works. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


CONTROLS (Electric) 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


CONVEYORS (Trim) 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. 0. 


COOKING & RECOVERY 
PROCESS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. ©. 


CORES (Paper) 
Climax Tube Co. 
Elixman Paper Co. 


CORES (Steel) 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Coe. 


COTTON YY e~ neg 
Perkins & Son, I 
Textile Finishing 3 Co. 


Wil- 


AT- 


COUCH ROLLS 
American Wringer Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
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COUPLINGS 


1934 


De aval Steam Turbine Co. 


Waldron Corp., 


John 


EPING MACHINES 
OMelolt Iron Works 


Paper 


Co., Ine. 
John Waldron Corp. 


NDER MACHINES 
“oes & White Co. 


CUTTER 


Dillon Tachine Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


RAILROAD AND 
DEVIL DUSTER 
Moore & White Co., The 


CYLINDER DRIVES 
Moore & White Co., The 


CYLINDER MOULDS 
Beloit Iron Works 


CYLINDER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works 
International Wire Works 


DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 


OTLINDER, 


DECKERS 
Montague 


Machine Co. 


Valley Iron Works 


DENSITY REGULATOR 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 


Corp., Th 


DEXTRINES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


DIE CUTTER 


8 
Appleton Machine Co., The 


DIGESTER 


FITTINGS 


Michigan Steel Casting Co. 


DISPENSERS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 


DRIVE STANDS 
Moore & White Co. 


DRIVES (Paper Machinery) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Enterprise Machine Co. 


Farre 
DRYERS 


-Birmingham Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 


DRUM WINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 


DRYER FELTS 


Asten-Hill Mfg. 


Co. 


DRYING SYSTEMS 

Pickles, W. F. 

Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
team Specialties Co. 
Waldron Corporation, The 


DUSTING MACHINERY 


Stickle 


Jones & Sons Co., 


ANILINE 
u Pont 


ome, 


BD. D. 


4 
General Dyestuff @orp. 


Heller & 
Gel 


Co. 
National 


Merz 
The 

= “Aniline & Chemical 

New York Color & Chemical 


Co., Inc. 


ELECTRIC 


EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co. 


EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc. B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Paper Converting Machine Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 


EMBOSSING ROLLS 


Hudson Shar 
Textile Finis 


Waldron 
EXTRA 


Machine Co. 
wy * Mchy. Co. 
Corp oh 


CTORS 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


FANS 


BE. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


Ross Engineering Corp., 


Converting Machine 


J. O. 
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FAN PUMPS 


Beloit Iron Works 


Lawrence Mach. and Pump Co. 


Moore & White Co 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


FANS (Ventilating) 
Son, 


Perkins 


Inc., B. 


Ross Engineering hig J. O. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 


Appleton eee Mills 


Asten-Hill M 


Co. 


Bulkley, Duntgn & Co. 
Draper Bros. 
Fitchburg Duck ‘Mills 
Huyck & Son, C. 
Knox Woolen Go. 


Lock 
Orr 


ort Felt Co. 
elt & Blanket Co. 


Philadelphia Felt Co 


Shuler & Bennin 


hofen 


Turner, Halsey ’ 
Waterbury Felt Co. 


FELT CARRIER ROLLS 


Beloit Iron Works 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


FELT CLEANERS 


Magnus Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


FELT GUIDES 


Moore & White Co. 


FELT SOAPS 


Magnus Chemical Co. 


FELT TIGHTENER 


(Automatie) 
John Waldron Corp. 


FILTERS 


Glens Falls Machine Works 
Inversand Company 


Moore & 


Norwood Engrg. 


White Co. 


Co. 


J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 


FILTER CLEANERS 


Magnus sng Co. 


FILTER WIRE 


Appleton Wire Works 


FILTERING SYSTEMS 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., The 


ee (Towel, Toilet, Nap- 


kin) 
Griffith Hope Co. 


FLAT SCREENS 


Beloit Iron Works 


Downin 


town Mfg. 


Co. 
Glen Falls Machine Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co, 
John Waldron Corp. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


FLEXIBLE SLICE 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


FLOOR TILE (Non-Slip) 


Carborundum Co. 


Norton Co. 
e Nemours & FLOW METER 


General Blectric Co. 


FLY BARS 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Jones & Sons Co., EB. D. 


FOLDING MACHINES 


Dillon Machine Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 


Paper 


Converting Machine 


o., Inc. 
Waldron, Jo):n, Corp. 


FOURDRIT ~ 
J aite Co. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Moore é 


s 


Appleton Wire Works 
International Wire Works 


FRICTION CALENDERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


FRICTION “a 
Beloit Iron Work 
Hunt Machine Co, Rodney 
Moore & White Co. 


GEARS 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


pe Laval 


Steam Turbine Co. 
E. D. Jones & 


Sons Co. 


John Waldron Corp. 


Co. 


GEARS (Fibre) 
Gatke Corporation 


GEARS (Machine Cut) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


GEARS AND PINIONS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


GENERATORS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 


GLUES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
GRANITE ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


GRATING (Sidewalk) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


GREY IRON CASTINGS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


GRINDER VALVES 
Glens Falls Machine Works 


GRINDERS 
Montague Machine Co. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 


GUIDES (Automatic Web) 
John Waldron Corp. 


GUIDES (FELT) 
Moore & White Co. 


GUMMED TAPE TESTERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


GUMMING AND GLUING MA- 
CHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 


GUMMED SEALING TAPE 
Paper Manufacturers Co. 

HAND CLEANER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 

HAND CLEANER DISPENSERS 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


HEATERS (Unit) 
J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


HIGH DENSITY THICKENERS 
Moore & White Co. 


HOISTS (ELECTRIC) 
General BDlectric Co. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


INDICATORS 
The Bristol Co. 


INSTRUMENTS 
The Bristol Co. 


INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Paper Converting Machine 

o.. Inc. 

JORDAN ENGINES 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 

JORDAN FILLINGS 
Bolton & Sons, = John W. 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. The 
Jones & Sons a. D 
Smith & Winchester Miz. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 

KNIVES, ETC. 

Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 

Taylor Stiles & Co. 

KNOT BORING MACHINES 
DeZurik Shower Co. 

KNOT SAWING MACHINES 
DeZurik Shower Co. 

LABELLING MACHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
= eee Manufacturing Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Instrument Co. 
Valley Iron Works 

LATEX CEMENTS 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
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LATEX, RUBBER 
Heveatex Corporation. 


LATHES 
Hydraulic, Stone, Sharpening 
Montague Machine Co. 


LAY BOYS 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


LOFT DRYERS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. QO. 
John Waldron Corp. 


LUBRICANTS 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation 


MAGNIFIERS (Pocket 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


METERING & PROPORTION- 
ING SYSTEMS 
Trimbey Machine Works 


MICRO-PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Ce. 


MONOCULAR MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Ce. 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co. 


MOULDS 
Montague Machine Co. 
NAPKIN FOLDING MACHINB 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
ie alana Machine 


waldron’ John, Corp. 
NAPKIN DISPENSERS 

Griffith-Hope Co. 
OPACIFYING PIGMENT 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
PACKING (Rubber) 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Coe. 

VU. S. Rubber Co. 
PADDING GLUES 

Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
PAINT (ACID RESISTING) 

— Bituminous Produets 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Heinrich, Inc., H. H. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

PAPER BREAK RECORDERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 

PAPER CUTTERS 
Dillon Machine Co, 

Hamlet Machine Company 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

PAPER yy wy - ROLLS 
Perkins & Son. Inc.. B. F. 

PAPER CORES 
Climax Tube Co. 

PAPER DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

PAPER GUILLOTINE 
Heinrich, Inc., H. 

PAPER DUSTERS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Ratsamgee Vegetable Parch- 
men 
be Virginia Pulp & Paper 


PAPER MACHINE HOODS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 

PAPER MACHINE SLICES 
Montague Machine Co. 

PAPER MILL SUPPLIBS 
Castle & Overton, Inc. 

PAPER AND BOARD CUTTERS 
Beloit Iron Works 


PAPER AND PULP MACHIN- 
ERY 


Beloit Iron Works 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Lobdell Car ae Co. 
Moore & White 
Pa - & Textile * Machinery 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley ata aang Co. 

PAPER ROL 
Textile Finishin  enehy. Ce 
Waldron Corp., 


PAPER SCALES 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


PAPER STOCK DEALERS 
Castle & Overton, Inc. 


PAPER STOCK WASHERS 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 


rare SCREENS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


PAPER TESTERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


PAPER TUBES 
Climax Tube Co. 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine Works 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 
ote Corporation. John 


PAST 
pete od Manufacturing Co. 


PASTING MACHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


PENESCOPE PENETRATION 
T 


R 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


PERFORATING MACHINES 
Dietz Machine Works 
Waldron, John, <e 


PERFORATED META 
Harrington & King _— 


— I Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


PIPE (Stainless) 
Mundt & Sons, Charles 
National Tube Co. 


PLATING, CHROMIUM 
ae Corp. of America 


PLATER 
oy & Son. Inc., B. F. 


PLAYING CARD MACHINERY 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


POWER PH ewseosee 
IP. 
tg ree Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


PRESSES (Napkin) 
Paper ny eg So Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp 


PRESS ROLLS 
American Wringer Co., Inc. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Montague Machine Co. 
Stowe- Woodward, Inc. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PRESS ROLLS (Granite) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
PRESSURE BULKER 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
PRINTING MACHINES 
Heinrich, Inc.. H. H. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron, John, Corp. 
PRINTING PRESSES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co, 
Paper Sererennes Machine 
Co., I 
3 Machine Co. 
PULP. 
E. DJ ace & Sons Co. 
PULPSTONES 
Carborundum Co, 
Norton Co. 
PULP GRINDER 
Glens + nl Machine Works 
PULP PRESS 
Farrel- ar Co. 
PUL? SCREENS 
D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
PULPS (SULPHITE) 
Anderson Co., J. 
tle, Overton, Inc. 
Edw. B. Murray. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
PULP THICKENERS 
Moore & White Co. 
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WHERE 


PUMP PRIMERS (Steam and 
Water Jet) 
Lawrence Mach. and Pump 


Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


PULP WOOD MACHINERY 
Montague Machine Co. 
PUMPS (Acid) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Roots - Connersville - Wil- 
braham 


PUMPS (Acid Centrifugal) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Lawrence Mach. & Pump Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Valley Iron Works 

PUMPS (Centrifugal) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Lawrence Pump . Engine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Roots - Connersville - 

braham 


PUMPS (Measuring) 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 


PUMPS (Reciprocatinz) 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 

PUMPS (Rotary Cycloidal)} 
Lawrence Mach. and Pump Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Roots - Connersville - Wil- 

braham 


PUMPS (Stuff) 
Beloit Iron Work 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Dillon Machine Co, 
Downingtown Mfg. C 
Enterprise Machine Co. 
Lawrence Mach. & Pump Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Morris Machine Works 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

PUMPS (Stock) 

Dillon Machine Co, 
Enterprise Machine Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 

PUMPS (Suction, 

Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Morris Machine Works 

PUMPS (Vacuum) 
Lawrence Mach. 


wil- 


& Pump Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Roots - Connersville - Wil- 

braham 

PYROMETERS (Roll) 

Thwing Instrument Co. 

RAG CUTTERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 

REAM COUNTERS 
Hamblet Machine Co. 

RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
The Bristol Co. 

Thwing Instrument Co. 

RECORDING TACHOMETERS 
General Electric Co. 

RECOVERY SYSTEMS (Waste 
Heat 
J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 

RECOVERY SYSTEMS (Soda & 
Sulphite) 

Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 

REDUCTION GEARS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


REELS (Upright & Revolving) 
Beloit Iron Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


REFINERS (Centrifugal) 
Bahr Bros. 

REFINING ENGINES 
Emerson Manutactering Co. 
Jones & Son Co., E. D. 

REFRACTORIES 
Carborundum Co. 

Norton Co. 

REGULATORS 
The Bristol Co. 

Megettt Engrg. & Sales Co. 


Cc. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


TO BUY 


REGULATORS (Consistency) 
Trimbey Machine Works 
REGULATORS (Density) 
Trimbey Machine Works 
REWINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Smith & & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 
ROD MILL 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
ROLL me ments mee 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Ce. 
ROLL SLITTING MACHINES 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
ROLL STANDS 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
ROLL WINDING MACHINES 
Cameron Machine Co. 


ROLLS (Chilled Iron & Gray 


Iron) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
ie 2g Car heel Co. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 

ROLLS “yy |}; » 

Perkins & Son c, B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machy. Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 

ROLLS (Calender) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mach Inery 


Co. 

John Waldron Corp. 
ROLLS (Granite, Couch, Felt) 

Montague Machine Co. 
ROLLS (Paper) 

Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Montague Machine Co. . 

Textile A meg d Machy. Co. 

John Waldron Corp. 
ROLLS (Rubber or Rubber Cov- 

ered) 

American Wringer Co. 

Montague Machine Co. 
ROSIN SIZE 

American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

cal Corp 

Bennett, * 

Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
ROTARY PULP SCREENS 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
ROTARY SCREENS 

Moore & White Co. 

Valley Iron Works 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
American Wringer Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 


RUBBER HOSE 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


—. PRESS ROLLS 
S. Rubber Co. 
mi. 7” 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
SAND < POLISHING MA- 
CHIN 
a Co. 
Waldron, John, Corp. 
SATURATING MACHINES 
Moore & White Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron, John, Corp. 
SAVEALLS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
SCORE TESTERS 
hwing Instrument Co. 
SCREEN PLATE 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Union Screen Plate Co. 


SCREENS 


Beloit Iron Works 
Jones & Sons Co. 
RR Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


SEALING TAPE (Gummed) 
Paper Manufacturers, Inc. 


SHAFTS (Expansion 
Masecmeiee aed Co. 


SHEAVES 
Montague Machine Co. 


SHOP MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Cx 


SHOWER PIPES 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SHOWER PIPES (Foam L:y- 


ing) 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co 


SHOWER PIPES (White Water) 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 


a 4 oe (Pulp and Paper) 
Jones & Sons Co. 
Ristet Stiles & Co. 


SILICATE OF SODA 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


SIZING PROCESS 
Bennett, Inc. 
Ross Engrg. Corp., J. O. 


SLIME REMOVER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
Waldron Corporation, John 


SOAP POWDER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp 


SODA ASH 
a Cyanamid & Chemi- 
ca 

Diamond Kikall Company 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 


SOLVENT SIZING 
Beloit Iron Works 


SORTING TABLES 
Moore & White Co. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Enterprise Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birming=am Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 


Paper Converting Machine 


o., Inc, 
John Waldron Corp. 
SPEED CHANGES (Variable) 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Moore & White Co. 


SPEED REDUCERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
SPEED REDUCERS (Herring 
Bone) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
SPEED REDUCING GEARS 
(Double Helical) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS DRIVE 
STANDS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Carborundum Co. 
ania a Company 
TAIR and FLOOR TILES— 
ol Non-Slip) 
Carborundum Co, 
Norton Company. 
STARCH 
American Cyanamitd & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
STEEL BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


STEEL (Open Hearth) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 


» January 


ocK ‘4 
Oi eerki® iT 


Trimb« 


STUFF ‘ 
Jones 
Lawre 
Moore 
Valley 


sTRAW 
Samue 


STUFF 
Beloit 
Dillon 
Morr) 
Smith 
Valle: 


sUCTIO 
Emer 
Moors 


sUCTIC 
Beloi 


Ti 


January 4, 1934 


, (Stainless) 
rican Sheet & Tin Plate 


ae & Sons Co., EB. D. 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUC- 


Co. 


k Mfg. 
Hend: xs Sorp., J. O. 


Ross ngrg. 
K OUTTER 
kine & Sone. Inc., B. F. 


K REGULATORS 

; or zU! ick Shower Co. 
Merri't Bagtacerng & Sales 

Corp., 

Trimbey Machine Co. 
UFF CHESTS 

ae 4 & Sons Co., EB. D. 
Lawrence Mach. and Pump Co. 
Moore & White Co 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


sTRAW “a MACHINERY 
Samuel H. Langston Co. 


STUFF PUMPS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Dillon Machine Co, 
Morris Machine Works 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co 


SUCTION BOX COVERS 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


SUCTION ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 


SULPHITE (Bleached and Un- 
blenched) 
Andersen & Co., J. 
Castle & Overton, Inc. 
Edw. B. Murray. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
Price & Pierce Ltd. 


SULPHUR 
Amerson Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical orp. 
Texas Sci Sulphur Co. 


SS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machy. 


TABLE ROLLS 
American Wringer Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


TACHOMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 


TANKS (Water, Oil, Etc.) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


TEAR TESTERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
General Electric Co. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


TENSILE TESTERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 


TESTERS (Bursting Strength) 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


TESTING LABORATORY 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 


THERMOMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 


TOILET FOLDING MACHINES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co, 
Paper 

Co., Inc. 

TOILET WINDERS 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 

TOWEL CABINETS 
Criffith-Hope Co. 


Co. 


CHINE 
Lietz Machine Works 


Paper 


_ Co., Ine, 
Waldron Corp., John 


TC WEL WINDERS 
“ameron Machine Co. 
‘fudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Vaidron Corp., John 


Tl ANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Seloit Iron Works 
Je Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Yarrel-Birmingham Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodne 
Timken Roller Bearing o. 


Converting Machine 


TOWEL INTERFOLDING MA- 


TOWEL FOLDING MACHINES 
Converting Machine 
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TREADS (Non-Slip) 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Company 


UCKS 
Moore & White Co, 


TUBES (Paper) 
Climax Tube Co. 
Elixman Paper Core Co. 


TUBING (Seamless Steel) 
National Tube Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


TUBS (Wood) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


TURBINES (Hydraulie) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


TURBINES (Water) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


TURBO-GENERATORS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


VALVES 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
Enterprise Machine Co, 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


VALVES (Automatie Water 
Control) 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 


VALVES (Gate) 
Enterprise Machine Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


VALVES (Absorption System) 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 


WASHERS 
7 nereee Manufacturing Co, 
D. Jones & Sons Co. 
| RR & White Co. 


WASHING ENGINES 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
BE. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


WATER FILTERS 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., The 


WATER SOFTENERS 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., The 
Inversand Company 


WAXING MACHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co, 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


WAX SIZE 
American Syamame & Chem- 
ical Cor 
Bennett, 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


WET MACHINES 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 
WHITE WATER SAMPLERS 
WINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
Langston Co., Sam L. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


WINDERS 
Waldron Corp., John 
WIRE CLEANERS 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
WIRE GUIDE ROLLS 
American Wringer Co. 
WIRE GUIDES 
Moore & White Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 
WIRE STRETCH ROLLS 


American Wringer Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


WOOD CLEANING MACHIN- 
ERY 


DeZurik Shower Co. 


WOOD SPLITTERS 
Moore & White Co. 


WORMED CUTTERS 
American Wringer Co. 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENT 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Co. 


ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENT 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS 


5749 


Cab eh 


I T_Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. Phils. 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


RFORATED METAL_SCREEI 


MADE SPEC‘ALLY FOR _ — 
PAPER and PULP MILL USE 


Copper, bronze, steel or other 
metals. Heat-treated 


HENDRICK MFG. bp 


Dundaff St., Carbonda 
- Offices in Principal tities 


P 
,.° 
e,° 
at ng 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
FILLER 


ASBESTINE : 
90% Retention 


Reg. U. S. Patemt Office 


G.D.Jenssen Company 


Nee vou cite’ JENSSEN ACID TOWERS*™"\;,,\8t,“v,,200™ 
Sole Agents in U. S. A. for 
PAPER MACHINERY, LTD., Montreal, Quebee 


Felts and Jackets 


Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 
Amer, Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Wringer Co., Inc. .... 
Andersen & Co., J. .......-+..- 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc. .... 
Appleton Woolen Mills ........ 
eer re ee 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. ........... 


Bahr Bros. Mig. Co. .......... 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. .... 
Beloit Iron Works 
Bennett, Inc. 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. ... 
Bowsher & Co., 
Bristol Company 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


e600 668 26 2 
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Cameron Machine Co. 
Canadian Elixman Co. 


Carborundum Co. 


Casein Manufacturing Co. 


e666 6 6860's 4S 


Castle & Overton, Inc. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chromium Corp, of America ... 


Se Eo cine bee ences 


Clinton Company 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
De Zurik Shower Co. 
Diamond Alkali Works ........ 
Dietz Machine Works 


Dillon Machine Co. 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Draper Bros. Co. . 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., 


Eeeweeyey SY | 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Elixman Paper Core Co. .... 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. . 


Enterprise Machine Co. ........ 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., - ue 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., The 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 


Gatke Corporation 
Geigy Company, Inc. 
General Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
General Electric Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., aes 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .... 
Griffith-Hope Co. 


sree eee ereeee 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX Lal 


Hamblet Machine Co. ......... 
Hammermill Paper Co, ........ — 


Hardy, George F. ............. 57 
Harrington & King Perforating 

DL idemiieeneiue vues tes %s 11 
Bloemeeen, Ei. Fi., Imc. .......... “= 
Heller & Merz Corp. .......... 9 
peemernn weee, Co. ........+..- 65 
Ce er — 
Hospitals Trust, Ltd. ......... 67 


Hudson Sharp Mch, Co. ....... -- 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. ...... ~- 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney .... — 
rep @ Sons, F.C. ec... ss 


Illinois Steel Co. ............. — 
International Pulp Co. ......... 65 
International Wire Works 


PON TE, Te DP. on cov edtacs 65 
jones @ Sons Co., E. D. ........ — 


Knox Woolen Co. ............ 4 


Lagerloef Trading Co. ......... 
Front Cover 
Langdon Mfg. Co. ............ 59 


Langston Co., Samuel M. ...... 59 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Co. 6 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co... — 


Lobdell Car Wheel Co. ........ — 


Lockport Felt Co. ............. _- 
Lockwood’s Directory ......... 10 


Magnus Chemical Co. ......... — 
Manhattan Rubber Co. ......... 


Mathieson Alkali Works ...... 
Merritt Engineering & Sales Co. 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. .... 
ee 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. .... — 
Montague Machine Co. ........ — 


PI ddl 


Moore & White Co. ........... 59 
Morris Machine Works ........ — 
Mundt & Sons, Charles ........ 59 


Murray, Edward B. ........... — 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Tube Co. ............ -- 
New Jersey Zinc Co. .......... -- 
New York Color & Chemical Co. — 
NN FPP Porn — 
Norwood Engineering Co. ...... — 


See pages 62, 63, 64 and 65 
for Classified List of Products 


and Their Manufacturers. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Ohio Cultivator Co. 


Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Padgett & Richman 


Paper & Textile Machinery Co. . 
Paper Converting Machine Co. .. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. .. 
Paper Makers Importing Co. .. 
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will be paid to the person supplying me 
or the loeal police, with the first infor- 
mation leading to a successful prose- 


eution of any person or firm manufac- 
3 turing paper outside the Irish Free 


: State, hearing the watermarked words 


“WARRANTED IRISH MADE SWIFT 


; BROOK PAPER MILLS LIMITED.” 


Philip O’ Really, 
Solicitor, 

1 Upper Ormond Quay, 

Dublin, IFS. 


What BEARING 


Should I Buy or Specify for 
Paper Mill Machinery? 


The Timken Buyer’s 


There is one way to settle the bearing question 
conclusively—whether you are a paper mill 
operator or paper mill machinery manufac- 
turer—and that is by a thorough and careful 
comparison of all the points likely to influence 
bearing service and satisfaction. 


When choosing between two or more types 
of bearings, however, you may easily over- 
look important points that might make all 
the difference between a wise choice and an 
unwise one. 

To enable you to avoid this we have created 
a buyer’s guide, the use of which will place 
your bearing comparisons on a practical, 
efficient and fair basis. This is in the form 


Guide Will Tell You 


of a table listing all of the points that should 
be considered. 

In using it, each of the different makes of 
bearings under consideration is given a plus 
or minus rating opposite each of the points 
listed. Obviously your best bet would be 
the bearing having the highest percentage 
of pluses (and also naturally the paper mill 
equipment using that bearing). 


It will pay you to use this guide when in doubt 
as to the bearings you should specify for 
Jordan engines, beaters, shredders, pulp ma- 
chines, paper making machines, fourdriniers, 
driers, super calenders or any other type of 
paper mill equipment. 


NG COMPANY, CANTON, 


BEARINGS 


OHIO 
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